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CHAPTER I. 
UNPLEASANT FOREBODINGS. 


Lare in the afternoon of a marky day in 
November, when the fog was so dense that per- 
sons could scarcely recognize each ether at half 
adoren paces distance, in the streets, there ar- 
rived at the ‘‘ Horse and Hounds” inn (a public 
house in the suburbs of London), a youthful 
stranger, who in hot baste booked himself for the 
town of B——, in the first stage that should 
leave for the place he desired to reach at the 
earliest moment. 

“One seat back,” said the attendant, address- 
ing the gentleman, slowly. 

“ Two—two, I said,” responded the other. 
“Write down two. Imay wantathird. Are 
you full?” 

“‘Ay, ail fall inside, forthiscoach. Mabbe the | 
gen’leman isn’t partic’ler, an’ ll wait for the 
next ’un ‘”’ queried the attendant. 

“No, no!” replied the stranger, earnestly. 

“An ’our an a’arf, on’y—” 

“No. I will go by first conveyance—the very 
first.” 

“ Outside ?” 

“Any side, so that we can go early.” 

“ Two gen’leman?” asked the clerk. 

“No. Onelady, and myself—and perhaps—” 

“ Bat, the lady—outside—eh ¢” asked the man, 
turning up his eye skyward, as if he would say 
“it’s hardly the thing fora woman, just now, 
anyhow.” 

“Tsee. Yes, yes,” continued the stranger. 
“Tt is not very pleasant, to be sure—bat, well, 
you may set us down for two seats. We'll man- 
age it, as best we may. I dare say we shall find 
some one who will be willing to serve the lady 
with an inside seat, and I can shift for myself.” 

And having given this brief order, the young 
gentleman hurried away to arrange for his de- 
parture, while the stage-house clerk ventured to 
express the opinion that “insiders as coom fast, 
were n’t in the ‘abit o’ givin’ up comfortable 
places, pre-engaged, in no case whatsumever ; 
and more particularly at a time w’en the fog out- 
side was so thick ’at you could cut it wi’ a 
knife !” 

The fog was but the precursor to the rain 
which was working up slowly from the east- 
ward and southward; and long before the mo- 
ment for starting, a cold, damp, drizzly storm 
had set in for the night—cheerless and dispiriting 
enough anywhere, to any people. But never, 
and to none, more forbidding than in November, 
to the traveller who is bound from the interior of 
England towards the British coast. If he chanc- 
ed to secure an inside seat in the old-style coach 
of the period when the occurrences we now nar- 





rate took place, he was fortunate, comparatively. 
If not—the ride for a score or two of miles was 
a jaunt not to be coveted, or undertaken even, 
without serious necessity. 

In the present instance, the party were very 
desirous to reach the village of B , at once ; 
and no ordinary impediment must prevent the 
young gentleman from leaving by first convey- 
ance, in order to make a timely connection, be- 
yond —for the seashore. 














of the breakers that lash the shore, may be 
heard. 

Upon a rude bluff, some two or three hundred 
yards from the inner shore, stands South Beacon 
light-house, a prominent coast mark for many 
years there, to which we beg leave to call the 
attention of the reader, on the night when our 
story opens, and about three hours after the 
stranger in the London suburbs booked himself 
so determinately for the village of B——. 

“ Anugly night, Cassy,” said Mark Brannan, 
or “old Marco,” as he was more familiarly called, 
to the little girl who accompanied him from his 
hamlet on the beach, to trim and adjust the 
lights in the great lantern. “A dreafully ugly 
night it’ll be, to be sure.” 

“Tt doesn’t blow much yet, dad.” 

“No, but it will blow, afore morning, surely.” 

“ Tt’s coming very dark, already.” 

“ Yes, and the whistle you hear upon the glass 
yonder, to the gast’ard and north’ard, bodes no 
good to the unlucky craft that may come up 
shoreward here, to-night, I warrant me, Cassy.” 

And as the old man pronounced this sentence, 
a shrill raw whistling of the cold wind, over and 
around the great light-house, told plainly of the 
coming storm. 

Huge banks of leaden clouds filled the hori- 
zon far away east and south, and the curlew 
shricked its sharp but mournful note, as it soared 
high and sculled against the stiffening breeze, in 
its apparently vain attempts to make headway 
from the shore out into the approaching tempest 
and darkness. 

“A sorry time to be sure is a night like this, 
Cassy, off the point;” continued the old man, 
“ an’ many a one I’ve seen of ’em. Ay, many a 
one—when plank and iron couldn’t hold together 
long, with the old beach here to leeward of the 
craft that come too near us! 


Marco, taking up his spy-glass and turning it 
seaward from force of habit. 
“W’y, what are you looking for, dad?” ex- 


} claimed little Cassy, with wonder. “ Surely you 


don’t expect to see anything out in that gloom, 


_ On the south-easterly coast of Great Britain, | do you?” 


between Dungenness and the rough headlands of 
Beechy Point, there runs far out into the sea, 


towards the lower channel, a cragged reef, which | 
forms a portion of Cape Hastings, and which is | 
known to but few landsmen of any country. The | 


mariner who frequents the easterly ports of 
Great Britain, or who may have occasion to run 
from the French or Spanish coast, across, gives 


this rugged and oftentimes fearful spot a wide 


berth ; and ventures only sufficiently near to the 
outer point to make the light, near by, for future 
bearings. 

Below this dark and storm-lashed reef, to the 
southward, there ranges along for some six or 
seven miles, an indentation, in a long crescent 
form; the shore of which, in many places, is 
abrupt and rocky, but in the midst of which line 
there is a hard high beach of gravel—running 
back to a goodly upland to the west. The 
country there, for miles about, is sterile, cold, 
and uncomfortable, at almost any season of the 
year—and especially towards winter, when little 
else but the screech of wild fowl, the report of an 


“True enough—true enough, girl,” replied 
Marco, lowering the glass. “No. One might 
as well attempt to get a look through the found- 
ation of the old light-house itself, as to think of 
penetrating this fog. But the lights are all 
aglow, Cassy. So let’s in to supper. Heaven 
grant that no vessel may be crossing up to-night. 
Come, girl. 
how the wind howls, Cassy.” 


to the hamlet in the rear. 
The wind continued to increase after nightfall, 
and before midnight the storm was raging fear- 


' fully along that barren and rock-ribbed coast. 


occasional musket-shot, or the eternal murmur | 


The short-chopped seas in the Channel seemed 
to boil and rattle beneath the sharp wind gusts, 
and the white mist and foam was slashed athwart 
the waves from cap to cap, spirting and hissing 
frightfully as it skipped along over the surface of 
the water, and washed in shoreward, or splashed 
upon the sharp and ragged rocks, and then rush- 


ed high up over the beach, inland, with singular i 


force and fury. 





Well, well, Heaven 
protect the poor sailors to-night, say I,” added | 





And take my hand, too. Whew! | 


THE RESCUE. 


“T’ve a feeling, Patt! remarked old Marco 
to his wife, moving his cup aside, after finishing 
his plain evening meal, “ I’ve a strange feeling, 
coming over me to-night, as I listen to this storm, 
here.” 

“ What now, Mark?” asked his good woman, 
earnestly. 

“T can’t exactly explain it; but, though I’ve 
heard this very wind whistle a thousand times 
before, from the same quarter, and the same sad 
old tune, I’m thinking that there’s something 
sadder than usual in the wheezing and whining 
of the storm, to-night.” 

“And what makes you think so, Mark ?” 

“Nothing that Ican describe. But I shall 
not go to bed to-night, any way.” 

“And what good could you do by sitting up, 
pray?” marvelled Mrs. Brannan. “ Surely it 
would be out of the power of man to aid any 
craft that might approach us in the midst of sach 
a tempest, which Heaven grant may not occur,” 
continued the woman, adjusting the supper 
dishes, slowly. ‘ Hows’ever, it’s your duty to 
look after the unlucky mariner who may find 
himself in these waters; and I know you wont 
flinch from the performance of that duty, blow 
the gale never so hard.” 

“No, Patty. I’ve been too long on this coast 
to fear salt water, or noisy squalls, to be sure. 
So, go you to bed, betimes. I will watch till 
morning, and sleep to-morrow, after the gale 
lulls.” 

“And I will set with you, dad,” said Cassy, 
nestling up to the old man’s side. 

“You, Cassy? No, no. To bed, girl—to 
bed.” 

“No, dad. I’m not sleepy, and I can help 
you to look after the lights, at any rate.” 

“You are a brave girl. What else can you 
do?” 

“Not much; but I want to be with you, to- 
night. 


with you, if you will.” 

“Well, well. So be it, then; so be it, girl. 
And I will tell you the tale I’ve promised you so 
long,” continued Marco. And the light-keeper’s 
dame busied herself with clearing away the sup- 
per things, while Mark Brannan and the girl 
seemed more deeply engaged with their own 
private thoughts, than was their custom, in the 
hat. 

As the evening passed on, the violence of the 
gale increased. In that location, and at that 
season of the year, such storms were not unfre- 


| quent, though in the experience of Mark Bran- 
And the old light-keeper grasped the girl’s | 
| band firmly as they hurried from the light-house 


nan, even, but few such raging gales had been 


known. Bat, for six-and thirty hours previously, | 
old Marco had seen and felt its approach, and he | 


was convinced that all the indications pointed 
to a fearful war of the elements before the gale 


passed away. And besides this, he anticipated | 


troubles which he could not see, and could not 
possibly define. 

“ How long shall we be going down ?” asked 
the strange gentleman, who had engaged the two 
seats in the coach for B——. 


“ Two ‘ours an’ a-’arf, wi’ good luck,” replied | 


coachee. 
“And you say we shall put the lady inside?” 


| the gentleman inquired. 


I, too, have had a singular impression | 
during this blow, and I would rather remain | 


“O’ coorse. You wouldn’t ask ’er to mount 
the box in such a wind as this?” 

“No,no. But—” 

“ But me no buts, w’en a lady’s in the case, an’ 
the harricane a tearin’ round like mad,” said the 
driver. 

“Allright, driver,” said the gentleman, kindly, 
putting the lady snugly in a rear seat. And 
mounting the box, the other passengers were 
picked up, one after another, and away rattled 
the coach behind a four-in-hand that was an honor 
to the route. 

Atearly evening our trave!lers reached B——, 
a small town by the seaside, where a little brig 
awaited their coming, in readiness to sail for the 
coast of France, at a moment’s notice, whenever 
her passengers should arrive. 

The young gentleman’s business abroad was 
pressing, and he lost no time in finding the ves- 
sel upon which he was bound to take passage, at 
the earliest possible moment, if there were any 
chante whatever for safety in embarking. 

“And you think we shall get over readily t” 
he asked of the skipper, who received him on 
board. 

“I do not doubt it,” replied the other. “The 
wind is freshening, and is from the south-east- 
ward—not favorable, to be sure. But we can 
work our way out, and before daylight, it may 
clear.” 

“Tt is dark enough, now, at all events, cap- 
tain.” 

“ Then we can wait till morning.” 

“No. Not if there is any chance, whatever, 
to cross the Channel,” replicd the other. 

“ Very well, then, all is ready.” 

“And you have no fears of this weather?” the 
young man asked. 

“Not the slightest. 
from another quarter. 
get out—” 

“ Then let us set sail, directly,” responded the 
stranger. 

And half an hour afterwards, the brig had left 


I would prefer the wind 
But we shall contrive to 


turbulent sea, under short sail, for the little har- 
bor of B——. 

Before nine o’clock, the vessel had passed the 
high cliffy shore that lines the coast, at that 


tacking feebly, but running as close upon the 
wind as possible, though making bat little head- 


land, the wind had freshened to a sharp gale, 
and had shifted a point or two more to the dis 
advantage of the little craft, which was strug- 
| gling for an easterly passage, as nearly as her 
course could be laid. 





such a wind. 
per had been imperative, his pay was large, he 
knew the coasts of England and France thorough- 
ly, he was a brave and an able seaman, and so 
he ventured out, hoping for a favorable turn in 
the weather, and feeling assured, in hie own 
mind, that at the worst, he would only have to 





return and make the port of B , again, pro- 
vided he could not get away fairly from the 
coast, and seasonably 

But he had not reckoned accurately upon the 


coming storm, as we shal! shortly see! 





her moorings, and was bounding away over a | 


point, and had got far out into open water— | 


way; for, upon rounding the outer points of | 


It was a risk to start, upon such a night, with | 
But the call upon the hardy skip- | 


CHAPTER II. 
MARK BRANNAN’S STORY. 


Marco satin the light-house, with little Cassy, 
two hours afterwards, and they had been listen- 
ing to the howling of the storm, outside—for a 
time—when the little girl reminded the old man 
ot his promise. 

* Now, dad, tell me that story you have so 
often spoken of.” 

“Yes, yes, Cassy; you shall hear it to-night. 
But do not call me ‘dad’ again. How ofren 
have I said don’t call me dad,” continued Mark 
Brannan. 

“I will remember,” said Cassy. ‘ But, go 
on.” 

“ Well, then 
father, Cassy.” 

“Not my father?” exclaimed the child, with 
wonder. 

“No, Cassy, no relation to you, either, that I 
know of. Now listen, and I will tell you the 
story I have kept from you so long.” 

The bright eyes of the little girl glistened in 
the sharp light of the great lantern, and she at- 
tentively followed the thread of the old man’s 
narrative, as he gave it forth to her with carnest- 
ness, as follows: 


To begin with, ham not your 


night of storm and terror that I have witnessed 
upon this harsh old coast and beach. On such a 
night as this, now eleven years ago, there loom- 
ed up far away to the south-east’ard the same 
shadow of leaden clouds, and the wind howled 
and bellowed around South Beacon Light, from 
the same cold quarter that it now comes booming 
from, about us; not so severe and rude as we are 
having it at this time, perhaps, but fearfully rough 
and chilly and threatening. The day had been 
similar to that which has just passed, and the sea 
poured in upon the beach with a deafening roar, 
as comber after comber rolled over after each 
other and dashed madly in, landward. 

“Just before night had fairly set in, we saw 
hull down and far away to wind’ard, a vessel un- 
der bare poles, laboring fitfully among the waves, 
and plainly nearing the cove above us. But the 
darkness quickly succeeded, and shut out from 
view the ves-el, clouds, and sea—save fur a brief 
space outward from the light, the glimmer from 
the lantern of which served to show the breakers 
for a short distance only, beyond where we now 
sit. 

“T feared for the fate of the strange craft, nat- 
urally, for I knew she must come ashore, unless 
she were more than ordinarily successful, or 
much better appointed than vessels are that ply 
this coast, usually, within my knowledge. But 
it was utterly out of my power to offer assistance 
at the moment, and I hoped that she might, apon 
reaching soundings inside the Channel, contrive 
to find an anchorage, and ride out the gale; for 
it was clearly impossible that she should carry 
any sail, for a moment, in that awful blow, 
whereby she might under other circumstances be 
able to claw off from the shore she was ap- 
proaching. 

“We got out the two life-boats and the surf 
buoys, and made every preparation in our power 
to aid the vessel, should we be called upon, and 
amidst the fierce how! of the storm awaited for 
the event. The flying spray and thickening mist 
prevented us from seeing anything twenty yards 
out, and we had no knowledge of the position of 
the vessel after dark. As it proved, she wore up 
slowly for two hours, and as soon as it was found 
practicable, an anchor was thrown over, and she 
She 
dragged, however, and another was let go—but 





came round gallantly head to the gale. 


with a similar result, for a time—when suddenly 
the cable parted, on the first, the other shared 
the same fate, and the vessel came drifting rapid. 
ly shoreward !” 


| “And you could see her, as she thus came 
on?” asked Cassy, excited by the tale 

We coald see nothing, for 

the blinding effects of the spray, that tossed up 


“No, Cassy, no! 


from the beach. But you shall see bow I learn- 
ed of this, anon 
“The lights had been all carefully set, and we 
knew that the vessel must have made the beacon, 
because it was sufficiently clear to see her from 
| the shore when the lamps were first lighted, and 
we illumined earl, that night, on account of the 
threatening weather. 
“ Well, the storm continued, and grew worse 
towards midnight. We watched and watched, 
but heard nv sound except the roaring of the 
wind, and the beating of the sea upon the rocks 
and beach. All night long we waited anxiously 
for whas we could nut but feel must come—t! ough 
we could not say in what shape the fina! result 
would tern up—and early morning came, at lest 


The storm had broken up. The clouds lifted 
and at suurise, though it was thick and bezy 
much of the time for two bours, ocrasionally we 


could get « glimpse out to sea; bat, for « time 
} there was nothing in sight 
| “Could the veesel have weathered the gale’ 





“As [have already said, Cassy, many’s the 










































we asked each ocher. Could she have doubled 
‘the point, and got away? It seemed hardly 
possible ; but she was nowhere to be seen. Turn- 
ing the glass to the north’ard, finally, as the 
clouds opened, I discovered the hall of the strange 
craft, a couple of miles above us, stranded upon 
the upper ledge, a total wreck !”” 

“And her crew ?” 

“All were lost, save one. We hurried up 
along the beach, and soon came to the reef, 
where she had evidently ran stern on, and broke 
up, during that awful night. A small boat had 
been washed ashore, either from the vessel (or 
during an attempt that had been made to save 
some of the crew, or passengers), and we got to 
it as quickly as possible. It was lodged between 
two projecting boulders, a few yards below high 
water mark, and the receding tide had evidently 
left it there. In the stern-sheets we discovered a 
bundle, secured to the after-thwart, which we 
hastily opened, and found within—a child !”” 

“A child?” exclaimed Cassy, clapping her 
little hands. 

“An infant, haply two or three years old.” 

“ Dead—was it ?” 

“No, alive, Cassy, alive. We took it care- 
fully out of the boat, for the little body was wet 
and chilled, and having put it in charge of the 
women who followed us up, we sought for what 
might remain of the wreck that perhaps had 
reached the shore. 

“ We found the craft to be a smal! brig, a pas- 
senger vessel, from Bolougne or Bordeaux, and all 
that we ever learned was that she left the coast 
of France, bound to the Thames. A single sailor 
reached the shore, who proved to be so badly 
hurt from bruises he encountered among the rocks 
when washed in, that he went daft soon after- 
wards, and we sent him to the hospital. He in- 
formed us before his strength entirely failed, that 
they had got the anchors out, but the brig drag- 
ged shoreward, parted her cables, and then be- 
came unmanageable amid the gale, having gone 
upon the reef an hour before daylight. He spoke 
indistinctly of a gentleman and wife on board, 
who had a young child and servant with them, 
bound to London; but we could make nothing 
of his words, which were incoherent and indefi- 
nite; and so he went crazy, from his wounds 
and exhaustion, ere we could get the poor fellow 
out of the cold wet air, and up to town.” 

“And the child? What became of that?” 

“Tt was a girl, Cassy; and we nursed it, and 
took good care of it; and finally we concluded 
to take it home, to the light—until such time as 
we could make further inquiries and ascertain to 
whom the child belonged. But we could not 
learn the name of the vessel, and to this day we 

have never found the infant’s parents.” 

“ How long ago was this ?” inquired Cassy. 

“Fall ‘leven years,” said Mark Brannan. 
“And you are now thirteen years of age or 
more.” 

** Me, Marco ?”” 

“Yes, Cassy. You were that baby, whom we 
saved upon that eventful morning, after the 
storm had lulled, and when we had discovered 
the wreck.”’ 

“And no one else was saved?’ continued 
Cassy, in a thoughtful mood, for a moment. 

“No, Cassy. We took you home, and have 
cared for you since, to the extent of our humble 
means.” 

“O, Marco!” cried Cassy, gratefully, “ you 
have been very kind to me, I’m sure; and Aunt 
Patty has been a mother to me, always. But 


you say—” 

“Hush! Cassy, what was that?” exclaimed 
the old man, suddenly springing up, and inter- 
rupting her. ‘Did you hear it?” 

“Yes. Was it not thunder in the distance, 
Marco ?” 

‘Listen, now;” said Marco. “There it is 
again. That is no thunder—but a gun—a sig- 
nal of distress—there ? that’s a gun at sea! Nep- 
tune, how it blows, too!” continued the old 
man, emerging from the light-house, and peer- 
ing forth into the gloom, again. But nothing 
was visible save the thick black mass of clouds, 
and the rushing surf as it surged and rolled over 
the rocks around South Beacon Light. 

While Marco was engaged as we have stated 
in rehearsing to Cassy her brief history, the young 
gentleman who had taken the stage with the lady, 
and subsequently embarked for the coast of 
France, at the village of B——, had got out of 
the little harbor in the brigantine bound across 
the Channel; and though he did not hesitate to 
express his fears as to the prospect, yet he con- 
fided in the skill and experience of Jean Roque, 
with whom he tovk passage, and who was well 
known upon those waters as a careful and well 
educated pilot upon the English Channel. 
Roque expressed himself content to undertake 
the voyage, notwithstanding the forbidding 
weather ; but, once fairly out, he found the gale 
increasing upon him with such fearful rapidity 
and violence as to alarm him—aend immediately 
upon jing the Headlands, he would have 
returned again to port, but the pitchy darkness 
and the change of the wind which followed, 
compelled him to bear away, and take his 
chances ! 

Upon getting fairly into the Channel, the wind 
induced him to beat up, for a time, which he 
did with the smallest possible quantity of sail ; 
but the raging gale increased as he went, and he 
was forced before eight bells to lay to, which he 
did under close-reefed topsail and storm-sails— 
but even these he was soon compelled to dis- 
pense with, such was the violence of the wind. 
Before midnight, in consequence of the contin- 
ued thick mist that filled the entire atmosphere, 
he became bewildered, and could only approxi- 
mate to an opinion as to where he had drifted, it 
being impossible, amidst the awful darkness and 
riot of the elements, to distinguish either of the 
lights to leeward, so familiar to his eye, could he 
have seen them. 

Jean Roque stood near the binnacle, glass in 
hand, and amid the terrible darkness that en- 
shrouded his little vessel, he saw how frail and 
uncertain were the mariner’s hopes and aims! 
He had ventured forth on that dreadful night, 
without a thought that he could not be able to 
accomplish his brief voyage in the usual average 
time he had repeatedly made it, and he enter- 
tained no idea that the shifting of the wind an 





hour afterwards would not only prevent hi 
from returning to port, if he desired, but that 
this unanticipated and unusual occurrence, at that 
season of the year, would peril his own life and 
the safety of his little craft and passengers. 

Marco peered out into the dark mass beyond 
him, but in vain. He listened, but heard nothing 
save the roar of wind and waves. The firing 
which his keen ear had detected had ceased, 
And after waiting a few minutes, outside, he re- 
turned again within the light-house. 

“ What did you learn ?” asked Cassy. 

“Nothing—nothing,” replied the old man. 
“Tam certain it was a shot at sea, though. 
Some vessel in distress, undoubtedly. God pity 
them, this awful night!” 

They continued to listen, but the signal gun 
had ceased. ; 

“Where was I, Cassy, when the interruption 
occurred ?”’ asked Marco, referring to the nar- 
rative he had been detailing to the little girl. 

“ By the wreck, Marco.” 

“Yes, yes, I remember. The brig had well 
nigh gone to pieces, and we had just disposed of 
the child we had found, when some portions of 
the wreck, a spar or two, some sails, and other 
objects were discovered, along the beach. Among 
these relics of the storm, the great oaken chest 
you know so well, and which since that night 
has oocupied a corner in the keeping-room, was 
most prominent. This I secured, and had it 
borne to the hut. I hoped to find some trace of 
its owner, subsequently, or of the occupants of 
the vessel—or perhaps her papers—through this 
means. But I was disappointed. It was curi- 
ously contrived—that same old chest, and J 
found, by slow degrees, upon examination, that 
its compartments were very singularly arranged ; 
and its drawers and springs and locks and slides 
were so intricately contrived as to make it a 
wonder in cabinet-work. But my curiosity was 
not gratified with any discoveries that could serve 
me; and I was able to obtain no clue to the 
parties who had been lost, or any further info: 


m | hope there was left, at that awful moment, for 


the tiny brig, or her occupants ! 

“ Hard down your helm,” screamed Roque, to 
his mate. 

“Hard down!” responded the man—but it 
was too late. A crash, a thumping, a jostling 
and scraping over the rocks inland, a shriek of 
the passengers, a rushing of the sailors to the 
boat, a raising of the brig by incoming waves— 
a fall, once, twice, thrice—and the keeling over 
of the vessel as she tumbled forward, broadside 
on to the rough boulders beyond—told the story 
of another total wreck upon the southern inner 
reef! 

The guns which Marco had heard proceeded 
from another source. A merchantman, heavily 
laden, had sprung aleak during the gale, and 
while foundering, scarcely three miles from the 
deep shore below the beach, had discharged her 
cannon during the distress which visited the no- 
ble vessel, in the hope of relief, on shore, which 
the master of the ship knew he was approaching. 
This vessel was stranded some few miles south- 
ward of the lighthouse, and went to pieces on 
the next day, amidst the same terrific gale, but 
Mark Brannan was not informed of this disaster 
till two weeks afterwards. 

Along the English coast, for thirty leagues or 
more, numerous similar accidents occurred in 
this dreadful night, and, for weeks subsequently, 
the shere and beaches were strewn with the sad 
remnants of wrecks caused during this long- 
remembered blow. 

But Marco noted the crash that so startled 
him and Cassy in the lighthouse, and while the 
girl ran to the honse, he hurried down towards 
the reef, where the brig had struck. 

He was convinced from the thumping and 
crushing of timbers he had heard, that there 
could be no mistake about the impression he 
had at first conceived, when she struck so heavily 
and so near him. He made the best of his way 
down, and was quickly in a position, he thought, 
to witness the final efforts of the perilled crew to 





mation of value. The wreck soon disapp d, 
and that was all we ever knew of the unfortunate 
disaster, which threw you, Cassy, upon our care 
and protection.” 

A sharp crash was heard, outside the light, at 
this moment, and Marco sprang quickly to his 
feet. 

“ What wasit!” exclaimed Cassy, paling with 
fright, for the instant. 

“ Quick, Cassy! The lanterns! Now, to the 
hut! Arouse Aunt Patty, and call the boy. 
There’s work for us, here.” 

“ What is it, Marco?” shouted Cassy, hurry- 
ing out. 

“ Run, and rouse the sleepers, Cassy! It’s a 
vessel, here, bolt on.the reef! Lord—hear her 
thump!” 

And while the little girl hastened to the ham- 
let to awaken the woman and the attendant, old 
Marco pulled down his “ sou’wester,” buttoned 
his monkey-jacket about him, and trotted briskly 
down towards the inner reef. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE DISASTER AT THE REEF. 


We left Jean Roque, the Chagnel pilot, upon 
the deck of his brig (in the last chapter), gazing 
at the binnacle, and calculating what might be 
his chances, amid the storm. 

His faithful mate had charge of the helm, and 
all hands had been summoned up, previously, to 
take in sail, and stand by for future opera- 
tions. 

“This is a sharp ’un, cap’n,” said his first 
officer, attempting to sound the skipper, who 
had been silently watching the fury of the ele- 
ments. ‘We must be a few p’ints to the 
s’uthard o’ Sou’ Beac’n, sir, I think.” 

“Yes,” responded Roque, looking away to 
leeward. 

“ Or, mebbe, abreast o’ the light, sou’east by 
east?” continued the helmsman, inquiringly. 

“Possibly,” said the captain. ‘I hope not, 
though.” 

“Too far to leeward ?’’ asked the mate, an- 
ticipating the skipper’s thoughts. 

“T cannot say, in this heavy fog. Yet we 
must have drifted well no’th’ard, I judge, and 
should be above the reef, off Dungenness,”’ re- 
sponded Roque, mechanically—though he really 
feared they had fallen away towards the strand, 
below this point. 

The man at the lookout hinted something 
about hearing breakers, over the lee quarter, and 
the mate listened, attentively, but could define 
nothing of the sort, he said. Jean Roque had 
heard this threatening sound for half an hour ; 
but he was calm, and watchful, hoping to run up 
beyond the ledges, and reach the broader Chan- 
nel, without harm. 

His passenger thrust his head up at the com- 
panion-way, and endeavored to learn the pros- 
pect; but Roque could not or did not hear him, 
foratime. At least, the skipper said, “ go down, 
monsieur, go below; we are well enough, at 
present.” 

“It is a terrific blow, captain,” ventured the 
stranger. 

“Yes. We often encounter these gales in the 
Channel. Go below, please. We will advise 
you seasonably, of any danger, at all events.” 

The lady was violently sick, with the rolling 
and pitching of the vessel, but she asked her 
companion on his return from the deck, what 
were the chances—for both were extremely 
alarmed at the indications overhead. 

“IT do not like the captain’s manner,” he said, 
to the lady. ‘ There is peril, here, I am satis- 
tied—but Roque is cool and silent, though he is 
out of his bearings, I think.” 

“ Heaven's will be done!” exclaimed the lady. 

There were sharp words on deck, at this mo- 
ment; a shouting on the part of the captain, and 
the hurrying of feet, tramping quickly up and 
down. Loud orders were given, and the sailors 
ran swiftly to and fro to execute them. 

“ Breakers!’ shouted the lookout. 

“ Breakers!” cried the man at the wheel. 

And the surging foam of the waves that gur- 





gled and whirled over and among a bed of pointed 
rocks directly over the lec, showed how litre 





save th Ives, if possible, at the last moment. 

Scarcely a cable’s length from the foundation 
of the light-house, the hull of the brig lay) in the 
surf; and when Marco came'in sight of her she 
had careened over upon her ldrboard side, the 
sea making a breach over her, at times, or rais- 
ing her up to fall heavily again and again, ere” 
her timbers finally parted. In the midst of the 
terrible darkness, little could be distinctly made | 
out, except that the wreck must be completer 
The glistening phosphorescent waves dashed 
madly about the doomed and helpless craft, pour- 
ing a white flood of glittering foam over the hull, 
and dancing rudely through the rigging, as if in 
maddened laughter at the uncontrollable power 
that was sweeping the crippled victim of the 
storm’s loud wrath to sure destruction! 

There was no sound of human voice amid the 
din, or if there were, it could not be heard. 
Mark Brannan gazed in despair upon the fearful 
scene, unable to offer the slightest aid, and in- 
deed really unconscious of the exact state of 
affairs immediately ai fd the brig. He could 
see the dark mass of the wreck, as it rose and 
fell, but indifferently, and he could not make out 
what it was, except that it was a vessel of some 
kind, fast upon the reef, at the mercy of the 
waves and the gale. 

He shouted at last—and then returning to the 
beach, threw up a dozen rockets—then shouted 
again and again. He caused to be thrown into 
the surge outside of the rocks the chained surf- 
buoys which had sometimes served to save life 
under perilous ci , on other 
But no boat could live for an instant amidst the 
angry combers that rolled fiercely inward from 
the point of the reef, on that fatal night, and he 
did not dare to venture upon this dangerous and 
useless expedient, truly brave though he was, 
and as hardy as he was courageous. 

The sufferers were beyond human aid! The 
pitiless gale rioted around and above the scene, 
without d In vain were 





or hi e 
the light-keeper’s efforts to help the exhausted 
and shivering occupants of the doomed and un- 
lucky craft, and the storm howled on, the surge 
continued to lash the ily kening 
bark, and the faintest hope of escape had de- 
parted from the hitherto stout hearts and deter- 
mined purpose of master and crew. 

Meantime, a boat had been lowered, and 
swamped, before it could be occupied. Jean 
Roque was still himself, however, and he still 
held out to his men, who had not been already 
washed from the deck, the hope that they might 
reach the shore, with the two passengers, alive. 
Though he did not believe this, himself, and 
though not one on board could credit his assur- 
ances, still they toiled and struggled manfully, 
to the very last moment—and even after the brig 
had struck, they obeyed his orders with singular 
fidelity and alacrity. 

But it was too much for human beings to with- 
stand, that awful war of wind and sleet and rain! 
Blinded with the surge, drenched to the skin 
with the piercing rain, and chilled to the heart 
with the raving wind and co!d—the poor sailors 
yielded, one by one, and were ruthlessly swept 
away, and swallowed by the seas that at length 
broke over the vessel’s deck, and hastened the 
certain fate of the luckless, but to the end, well 
managed craft. 

The masts had gone over the sides, and one of 








them still clang to the larboard rail, by the tan- | 


gled stays and shrouds. 
and well-nigh exhausted with his hitherto almost 
superhuman efforts; but, axe in hand, he ad- 
vanced to the work with stout determination, 
and after repeated efforts cleared it. His friend, 


Jean Roque was alone, 


| las? 





the passenger, for whom he had ventured apon 
this voyage, had been lashed to the stern posts, 
and was still alive, though sadly bruised and 
beaten by the action of the storm and the lurch- 


ing of the brig. The lady had long since disap- | sometimes made a substitute for sewing. The 
| Chinese tailor does not sew to but from him, push- 
heavy spar had been cleared from the wreck, the | f 


peared—he knew not where. As soon as the 


captain reached his friend, cut loose his lashings, 
and passed over the vessel's side, seizing the al- 
most inanimate form of the stranger as he went, 
and supporting him, as best he could, amid that 
wild turmoil of the waters. 

With one strong arm he supported his friend, 


| and with the other he firmly grasped the floating 
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mast, as it washed away from the vessel, and was 
drawn by the current, or driven by the wind, 
toward the beach. His manly bravery seemed 
for the moment to infuse new lite into his com- 
panion, and he bade him grasp the spar. 

“Now, Manton, for your life !” he said, with 
energy. “One finaleffort! Cling to the mast, 
Manton! It is our salvation. Hold hard, mon- 
siear! The shore’s in sight!” 

Feebly the drowning man essayed to follow 
his friend’s instructions ; but the pilot watched 
him as he would a child, for he knew the shore 
was not far distant, though he did not know it 
was so close at hand. 

The pilot and his passenger still clang to the 
floating spar, and still they neared the beach, 
though the darkness precluded the possiblity of 
their knowing whether they were being borne, 
when, suddenly poor Manton’s hold upon the 
mast relaxed, and he fell beneath the waves ! 
He sank—but the firm grasp of his iron-nerved 
companion was placed upon his shoulder, as he 
screamed, in his excitement: 

“Hold up, once more, Manton! Bravely 
now, monsieur, we've safe! We're safe!” And 
a moment afterward, Roq™ feit the ground un- 
der his feet, the combers poured furiously behind 
them, the spar floated aside, and fainting, bruised 
and bleeding from the wounds they had received, 
the pilot and his friend were dashed upon the 
beach, and were quickly rescued by the stalwart 
Marco and his assistants. 

[SEE ENGRAVING. ] 

“ Quick, now!” cried Mark Brannan, scizing 
one of the men, while the boy and the stout-limbed 
Patty raised the other—* quick! To the house, 
bear them gently, they’re alive!” And in a 
brief space of time, the two sufferers were lying 
comfortably upon blankets before a huge wood 
fire, in the light-keeper’s hut—where Cassy was 
busy with the cordials, and flannels, and dry 
clothing—and exerting herself most assiduously 
for the relief of the unfortunate beings who had 
been thus thrown upon their hospitality. 

“Now, Patty, stir the fire, bid the boy fetch 
some more wood, bring the other blankets— 
where’s the cordial, Cassy? they'll soon come 
to,” continued Marco, all in a breath; and 
meantime, rubbing the palms of the men’s hands, 
and*bathing their faces and limbs, vigorously, as 
hespoke in cheering tones, and watched every 
motion they made. 

In a little time the men were able to sit up, 
and before daybreak, they had comparatively 
recovered, af least so far as to be able to speak, 
and thank the light-keeper’s family for their 
exertions and kindness. 

“No matter about the thanks, gentlemen,” 
said Mareo, kindly, “never mind, now. Keep 
quiet—it’s a dreadful time, sirs—we all of us 
need assistance, sometimes. Sorry we couldn’t 
have saved ’em all, but it’s God’s will, sirs, and 
we must submit.” 

Everything was now done that kindness and 
skill in such an emergency could dictate ; for 
old Mark Brannan had had experience in this 
way, and the pilot and his friend very shortly 
improved under the zealous care of the light- 
keeper and his wife, and the attentions of the 
active little girl, Cassy. 

When daylight broke, at last, the mist began 
to rise and the atmosphere soon cleared again. 
Before ten o’clock, the clouds had broken, the 
sun shone brightly once more, the wind subsided, 
and at noon, though the sea was still rolling 
heavily, the prospect from the beach had greatly 
changed for the better. 

But there were no signs of the wreck, except a 
few broken spars and timbers, or the straggling 
shreds of the torn and tangled rigging of the brig, 
that floated among the rocks. ‘The crew of the 
ill-fated vessel, the unfortunate lady passenger, 
the officers and boy, all slept beneath the waves ! 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





PUZZLING A LAWYER. 


Everybody in Philadelphia, and out of Phil- 
adelphia, we believe (says the Germantown 
Telegraph), knows, or has heard of Gottleib 
Scheerer, a tall, robust, well-formed German, 
with a small, twinkling eye, and a lock that tells 
you, quite as distinctly as language, that he 
“knows a thing ortwo.” Being called upon the 
Stand as a witness on one occasion, he was cate- 
chised rather severely by Mr. Dailas, who ex- 
pected to make outa strong point, by eliciting 
something from the following questions : 

“Were you at Harrisburg, Mr. Scheerer, in 
December ?” 

“At Harrisburg in December, did you say, 
Mr. Dailas*”’ 

“ Yes, sir, I said at Harrishurg in December.” 

Putting his head down thoughifally for a mo- 
ment, he replied, ‘ No, sir, 1 was not.” 

“ Were you at Harrisburg in January, Mr. 
Scheerer ?” 

“At Harrisburg in /anuary, did you say, Mr. 
Dallas ¢” 

“ Yes, sir, at Harrisburg in January.” 

Relapsing into # thoughiful mood for a mo- 
ment, he replied : 

“ No, sir, [ was not at Harrisburz in January.” 

“ Well, Mr. Scheerer, were you at Harrisburg 
in February ?” 

“Did you say at Harrisburg in February, 
Mr. Dallas?” 

“ Yes, sir, answer me, if you please—I said at 
Harrisburg in February.” 

Studying for a moment or two, as before : 

“No, sir, I was not at Harrisburg in Feb- 
ruary.”’ 

Getting somewhat out of patience with him, 
Mr Dallas, elevating his tone, demanded : 

“At what time, then, sir, were you at Har- 
rishurg?”’ 

“At Harrisburg? At Harrisburg, Mr. Tal- 
1 was never at Harrishurg in my iije, sir!” 

Of course, the court adjourned instanter. 

=o * 
CHINESE TAILOBS. 

A pot of paste, with a tiny spatula, is as essen- 
tial an accompaniment as a “* goose ” toa Chinese 
tailor. He always pastes his seams preparatory 


| to sewing, instead of basting them. Unfortanate- 


| of seamstresses. The women’s 


ly, the Chinese do not always confine themselves 
to the legitimate preperautory ase of paste ; it is 


ing the needle through the garment with a broad 
ring fastened on his thambh; his thread is always 
silk ; he is ambulatory, instead of stationary ; if 
you wish a new garment there, you purchase the 
materials and send for the tailor to make it at 
your house. They have seamsters there instead 
dresses, save 
among the poor, are invariably made by men. 
The richer and more delicate embroidery is also 
done by their hands.—J/ung Kong [eraid. 








A MEXICAN STRATAGEM 


A lady of fortune, in the city of Mexico 
that city was under Spanish rule, owing 
combination of circumstances, found | 
difficulues and im immediate wantot a stmall sony 
of money. Don —— being her trend, ant 
respectable merchant, she went to bin to stove 
her necessities, and offered bim a case of valaah o 
jewels as a security for repayment, provided he 
would advance her eight hundred dollars Le 
agreed, and the bargain was concluded without 
any written document, the lady depositir 
jewels and receiving the sum. 

At the end of afew months, her temporary 
difficulties being ended, she went to her friend's 
house to repay the money and receive back her 
jewels. The man readily received the money, 
but declared to the astonished lady that as to the 
jewels he had never heard of them, and that no 
such transaction had taken place. The senora, 
indigoant at the merchent’s treachery, instantly 
repaired to the palace of the vice-king, hoping 
for justice from this Western Solomon, thouyn 
unable to conceive how it could be obtained. 
She was instantly received by Count Revi! 
lagigedo, who listened attentively to her account 
ot the circumstances, 

“Have you no witness?” said the count. 

“None,” replied she. 

“Did no servants pass in or out during the 
transaction ?”” 

“Not one.” 

The viceroy reflected a moment. 

“ Does your friend smoke !” 

“No, sir,” said the lady, astonished at the 
strange question. 

“ Does he take snuff?” asked the viceroy. 

“Yes, your excellency,” said his visitor, who 
feared that his excellency’s wits were wool- 
gathering. 

“That is sufficient,” snid the viceroy; “ re- 
tire into the adjoining chamber and keep quiet ; 
your jewels shall be restored.”’ 

His excellency then despatched a messenger 
for the merchant, who immediately presented 
himself. 

“] have sent for you,” said the viceroy, “ that 
we may talk over some matters in which your 
mercantile knowledge may be of use to the state” 

The merchant was overwhelmed with gratitude 
and joy ; while the viceroy entered into conversn- 
tion with him upon various affairs connected with 
his profession. Suddenly the viceroy put his 
hand, first into one pocket, then into the other, 
with the air of a man who had mislaid something. 
“Ah,” said he, “my snuff box! Excuse me for 
a moment while I fetch it from the next room.” 

“Sir,” suid the merchant, “ permit me to have 
the honor of offering my box to your excellency.”” 

His excellency received it as if mechanically, 
holding it in his hand and talking, till, pretend. 
ing some business, he went out; and calling an 
officer, desired him to take that snull box to the 
merchunt’s house, asking his wife, as from him, 
by that token to deliver to the bearer a case of 
jewels which he had there. The viceroy return- 
ed_ to the apartment and remained in conver-a- 
tion with his guest until the officer returned, and 
delivered to him a jewel-case which he had re- 
ceived from the merchant’s wife. Revillagigedo 
then returned to his fair complainant, and under 
the pretence of showing her some rooms in the 

ace, led her into one, where, among many ob- 
Jects of value, the jewel-case stood open No 
sooner had she cast her eyes upon it, than she 
started forward in joy and amazement. The 
viceroy requested her to wait there a little longer, 
aud returned to his other guest. 

“ Now,” said he, “ before going further, I wish 
to hear the truth concerning another affair in 
which you are interested. Are you acquainted 
with the Senora De——?” 

“Intimately, sir; she is my friend.” 

“ Did you lend her eight Lendred dollars at 
such a date ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Did she give you acase of jewels in pledge ?” 

“Never!” said the merchant, vehemently. 
“The money was lent without any security; 
merely an act of friendship ; and she has invent- 
ed a story concerning some jewels which had not 
the slightest foundation.” 

In vain the viceroy begged him to reflect, and 
not, by adding falsehood to treachery, force him 
to take measures of severity. ‘he merchant per- 
sisted in his denial. The viceroy left the room 
suddenly, and returned with the jewel-case in his 
hand; at which unexpected apparition the as- 
tonished merchant changed color, and entirely 
lost his presence of mind. The viceroy ordered 
him from his presence, with « severe rebuke for 
his falsehood and treachery, and an order never 
again to enter the palace. At the same time, he 
commanded him to send him, the next morning, 
— hundred dollars, with five hundred more ; 
which he did, and which were, by the vicerov's 
orders, distributed among the hospitals. His 
excellency gave a severe reprimand to the lady, 
for having made a bargain without writing.— 
Home Journal. 
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GARRICK AND DR. STONHOUSE. 


The following anecdote from the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Lifeand Times, is well worthy the 
attention of clergymen, some of whom we doubt 
not occasionally lay themselves open to a rebuke, 
similar to the one given by the British Roscius. 
“Dr. Stonhonse is said to have been one of the 
most correct and elegant preachers in the king- 
dom. When he entered into holy orders he took 
occasion to profit by his acquaintance with Gar- 
rick, to procure from him same valuable instruc- 
tions in elocution. Being once engaged to rend 
prayers and to preach at achurch in the city, he 
prevailed upon Garrick to go with him. After 
the service, the British Roscias asked the doctor 
what particular business he had to do when the 
duty was over? ‘None,’ said the other. ‘[ 
thought you had,’ said Garrick, ‘on seeing you 
enter the reading-desk in such a hurry. Noth- 
ing,’ added he, ‘can be more indecent than to 
see a clergyman set about sacred business as if 
he were a tradesman, and go into the charh as 
if he wanted to get out of it as soon as possible.’ 
He next asked the doctor, ‘What book« he had 
in the desk before him?’ ‘ Ga/y the Bible and 
prayer-houk.” the Bible and prayer- 
book,’ replied the player, ‘why, you toms them 
backwards and forwards, and turn the leaves aa 
carelessly as if they were those of a day-hook 
and ledger.’ The doctor was wise enough to 
see the force of these observations, and ever after 
avoided the faults they were designed to re prove.’ 


* Only 


+.ce+ 
THE TRICKS OF BEGGARS. 

There is a hangry-looking man, who prowls 
about the streets with bread crumbs in his hounds 
He watches his opportunity, Upon seeing re- 
spectable, charitable looking people, he flings 
down the morsels before them, far in advance ' 
and then manages to be picking up the food, and 
devouring it with an assumed voracity jast as 
the people pass. Ten to one but he gets « six- 
pence for his performance. Again, a girl, of 
about thirteen years old or younger, goes abroad 
with half a dozen haif-penny boxes of Invifer 
matches. In some great thoroughfare, and in 
the most dirty part of it, she lets fall her wares 
The matches are strewed all about, and she falls 
to work deliberately picking up, one by one, the 
scattered matches pascers by, ‘to. whom 
she does not even cast a glance say, “ poor 
thing!” and many of them give her more than 
three times the value of ber matches. This in 
dustrious young lady has heen seen to repeat her 
profitable performance three times in one day - 
Boston Post. ‘ 

_- _—- + - — 

“ Think twice before you speak once,"’—or, at 

least, think once Lefore you speak twice 
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ded, she went to her frieud’s 
« money and receive back her 
readily received the money, 
astonished lady that as to the 
ot heard of them, and that no 
id taken place. The senora, 
verchent’s treachery, instantly 
iace of the vice-king, hoping 
is Western Solomon, though 
> how it could be obtained. 
y received by Count Revil- 

ened attentively to her account 

ces. 

witness ?” said the count. 

| she. 

‘\te pass in or out during the 


lected a moment. 
snd smoke ?” 
| the lady, astonished at the 


» snuff?” asked the viceroy. 
.cellency,” said his visitor, who 
excellency’s wits were wool- 


cient,” said the viceroy; “ re- 
ining chamber and keep quiet ; 
be restored.” 
then despatched a messenger 
t, who immediately presented 


or you,” said the viceroy, “ that 
r some matters in which your 
ledge may be of use to the state.” 
was overwhelmed with gratitude 
‘he viceroy entered into conversa- 
on various affairs connected with 
Suddenly the viceroy put his 
me pocket, then into the other, 
man who had mislaid something. 
‘my snuffbox! Excuse me for 
I fetch it from the next room.” 
e merchant, ‘‘ permit me to have 
ring my box to your excellency.”” 
y received it as if mechanically, 
‘hand and talking, till, pretend- 
vess, he went out; and calling an 
him to take that snuff-box to the 
se, asking his wife, as from him, 
‘o deliver to the bearer a case of 
o had there. The viceroy return- 
‘ument and remained in converra- 
,est until the officer returned, and 
aa jewel-case which he had re- 
»merchant’s wife. Revillagigedo 
o his fair complainant, and under 
f showing her some rooms in the 
into one, where, among many ob- 
the jewel-case stood open. No 
e cast her eyes upon it, than she 
rd in joy and amazement. The 
sted her to wait there a little longer, 
.o his other guest. 
d he, “ before going further, I wish 
ruth concerning another affair in 
' interested. Are you acquainted 
va De——?” 
y, sir; she is my friend.” 
‘end her eight hundred dollars at 


sive you acase of jewels in pledge ?” 
said the merchant, vehemently. 
y was lent without any security ; 
t of friendship ; and she has invent- 
neerning some jewels which had not 
foundation.” 
16 viceroy begged him to reflect, and 
ng falsehood to treachery, force him 
ures of severity. ‘The merchant per- 
denial. The viceroy left the room 
nd ae hens Jewel-case in his 
vhich unexpected apparition the as- 
vrchant changed color, and entirely 
ence of mind. The viceroy ordered 
8 presence, with a severe rebuke for 
od and treachery, and an order never 
er the palace. At the same time, he 
\ him to send him, the next morning, 
ed dollars, with five hundred more; 
\id, and which were, by the vicerov’s 
stributed among the hospitals. His 
gave a severe reprimand to the lady, 
made a bargain without writing.— 


nal. 





ICK AND DR. STONHOUSE. 


»wing anecdote from the Countess of 
n’s Lifeand Times, is well worthy the 
f clergymen, some of whom we doubt 
onally lay themselves open toa rebuke, 
the one given by the British Roscius. 
‘house is said to have been one of the 
ct and elegant preachers in the king- 
hen he entered into holy orders he took 
\o profit by his acquaintance with Gar- 
ocure from him same valuable instruc- 
ocution. Being once engaged to read 
id to preach at achurch in the city, he 
upon Garrick to go with him. After 
e, the British Roscius asked the doctor 
icular business he had to do when the 

over? ‘None,’ said the other. ‘I 
vou had,’ said Garrick, ‘on seeing you 
reading-desk in such a hurry. Noth- 
dhe, ‘can be more indecent than to 
gyman set about sacred business as if 
« tradesman, and go into the church as 
ted to get out of it as soon as possible.’ 
asked the doctor, ‘What books he hud 
sk before him? ‘Only the Bible and 
ok.” * Only the Bible and prayer- 
»plied the player, ‘why, you toss them 
1s and forwards, and turn the leaves as 

vas if they were those of a day-book 
cer.” The doctor was wise enough to 
orce of these observations, and ever after 
the faults they were designed to reprove.”” 





THE TRICKS OF BEGGARS. 


isa hungry-looking man, who prowls 

e streets with bread crumbs in his hands. 
hes his opportunity. Upon seeing re- 
e, charitable-luoking people, he flings 
» morsels before them, far in advance, 
1 manages to be picking up the food, and 
ig it with an assumed voracity. just as 
le pass. Ten to one but he gets a six- 
we his performance. Again, a girl, of 
irteen years old or younger, goes abroad 
If a dozen half-penny boxes of Incifer 
In some great thoroughfare, and in 

“t dirty part of it, she lets fall her wares. 
tches are strewed all about, and she falls 
deliberately picking up, one by one, the 
matches. The passers-by, to whom 

8 not even cast a glance, say, “ poor 
and many of them give her more than 
nes the value of her matches. This in- 








3 young lady has been seen to repeat her 
» performance three times in one day — 
‘ost. 





ik twice before you speak once,”"—or, at 
uk once before you speak twice. 
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| Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
AWAY TO THY HOME IN THE GLADE. 


BY MRS. 5. P. MESERVE BAYES 
Awny to thy home in the clade, 
For the track of the red man is there; 
And thy wife listens faint aud dismayed. 
As their war-cry rings out on the air; 


While thy children bave ceased from their play, 
And are shrieking in helpless affright ; 

©, why, did their father delay, 
While the savage had come with the night’ 


And well might the rose-tinted cheek, 
In that perilous hour grow pale; 

And well might those helpless ones shriek, 
As the war- whoop is filling the vale. 


Then turn fom the buffalo chase, 
And fly to thy home in the glen, 

Or the scalps of thy loved ones will grace 
The wigwams of demou-like men. 


Ho! swift bear me onward, good steed, 
There is death in the steps of delay ; 

Fail me not in the hour of need, 
We must come with the dawn of the day. 


The wild savage foe little deemed 
The horse and bis rider were there; 

Of the ritle’s sure aim never dreamed, 
Till ite bullet had sped through the air. 


And then over the prairie they flee, 
Like the wind or the wolf-hunted deer; 
Ant thy loved ones are saved unto thee, 
Though the angel of death had been near. 


Then turn to the One ia the skies, 

Whe the hand of the spoiler bath stayed ; 
And let prayers of thanksgiving arise 

From the hearth of thy home in the glade. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.j 


MY COINCIDENCE AND I. 
BY GUSSIE LAURIE. 


lconciepED.] 


One time, having met this little friend of mine, 
Isadore Witherton, I turned about and walked 


ans 


| Hal, don’t remember hard words I may have 


uttered to you. Duty dictated them, not the 
heart. Deus vobiscum.” 

The mischief! Tute was a fine old chap. I 
shall never see him more. He has long since 
been gathered to his fathers. Peace to his ashes 

And so we came to Harvard. And to make a 
long story short, Dick entered in fine style. Not 


a single condition. While I barely got in with | 


a long list of conditions to make up during the 
month of August. It was thought advisable to 
remain East during the summer, under the care 
of a tutor, a young theological student. We en- 
gaged board in the family of Doctor Deadman, 
of E—, a beautiful New England village. The 
family consisted of the doctor, his wife, two 
daughters and a little son. The doctor is a fine, 
genth ly fellow, ingly not over forty-tive. 
His wife is a short, plump little womar, ever on 
the move, always cheerfal. 





kindly. The daughters—what shall I say of 
them? The elder of the two did not strike me, 
at first, very favorably. I thought her quite too 
saucy. I like Gus now. She is true-hearted, 
and though no beauty, her good temper, clear, 
ringing laugh, makes her at times seem even 
pretty. She is my senior by several years. I 
used to call her Charles, Arthur, Augustus, 
Adolphus, prefering that simple appellation to 
the more complicated one of Gussie. Her sister 
is much like her in character. She, however, is 
a perfect little beauty. She was quite a flirt, but 
now her flirting days are over. Lottie is mar- 
ried now. I know her husband well. We were 
soon on capital terms with the two. As soon as 
our lessons were recited, we used to go in search 
of the girls ; then our war of words would com- 
mence. We used to quarrel peaceably. That 
is, we were always good friends, but ever ready 
to play all sorts of jokes uponeach other. When 
we left for Harvard we felt sincere sorrow at 
parting. I gave Gus, as the strongest token of 
my regard, my meerschaum which I had been 
coloring for several weeks. 

At last our student life at Harvard had fairly 





some distance with her, beguiled into forgetful 


Everything was so strange, so 





ness of time and space by her pleasing ¢ 

tion. I passed several of my chums, who are, 
by the way, rather wild, but withal right good- 
hearted fellows. They winked slily at me, and 
stared rather boldly at her. At the club that 
night they teased me and my “ millingary girl.” 

“ Here's te the health of Hal’s little millingary 
girl,” proposed Harry Golding. 

I drained my glass, and thanked him for the 
favor, hoping the subject would be dropped there. 
Not so. 

“Tsay, Hal, she’s a pretty girl. Introduce 
us when ’tis convenicat,” laughiagly said Lieu- 
tenant Peck. 

“When I introduce her to such you, you'll 
know it,” I replied. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Hal’e caught at last—desper- 
ately in love with a mikingary girl Good joke! 
good joke!” said Charlie Gardiner. 

“ Hope you don’t mean to marry her,” smiling- 
ly interposed Lieutenant Peck. 

“ What will your papa and mame say to such 
a daughter ¢” said Harry Golding. 

I rose im anger. 

“ Gentlemen, we have been friends « long time. 
But do you dare utter seandal about, or even 
mention her name at this club, and I, Hal Nick- 
erson, will never meet you here agaia. She ts a 
milliner. Lhouor ker for it Once her father 
was as weakhy and as much respected as are 
either of owr parents. Liquor brought him to 
the gutter, end his sweet daughter, reared in lux- 
ury, is obliged to werk, not alone for her own 
support, but for the man who calls her daughter. 
I respect her. I have not aspired to dove her. 
She is teo pure for any of us. I would scorn to 
make this explanation toany bat you. We have 
beer boys together. We are travelling the same 
way her father travelled. Shall we pause ere we 
have descended to his level, or shall we go on ¢” 

Simultaneously the young men arose. Dick 
extended his hand to me and said : 

“Hal, I for one will promise to abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors for the space of 
one year, at the expiration of which time, I hope 
to renew the pledge im the presence of you all. 
Who will be with me?” 

«J will, I will, I wiil;” was heard from them 
all. (The mischief was to pay with my eyes, 
just then.) We grasped each other’s hands, and 
read in each other's eyes the noble resolve. Thus 
the little milliner of Cincinnati was the indirect 
means of reforming the—club. I saw her not 
again for many months. I learned soon after, 
her father having died, she had gone East. I 
hoped to Massachusetts. 

One day our tutor, after having had a long 
conterence with my father, came to us and said : 

“Young gentlemen! It is with deep sorrow 
(here he drew out his handkerchief) that I now 
inform you henceforth you are to be no longer 
under my instruction. (Here he applied the 
handkerchief to his eyes.) I have come to the 
conclusion, my dear Dick, that you are fully pre- 
pared to enter college; and I have recommended 
Harvard. What shall I say to you, Hal? If 
the necessary qualifications to enter college were 
these, viz., that the young man should be able to 
play a good game of billiards, drive a fast horse, 
flirt scientifically, there would be no doubt in my 
mind that you would enter with high honors.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“But unfortunately for you, President Felton 
and associates have no fancy for such things. 
On the contrary, they prefer that the applicant 
should know more of Greek than horses, more of 

Geometry than billiards, and more of Zatin than 
young ladies.” 

“The henighted heathen!” groaned I. 

“Now Hal,”’ continued my worthy tutor, tak- 
ing oui his gold snuffbox—a prysent from the 
coincidences—“ my only hope is in your tact, 
for, Hal, you have a keen intellect, a ready wir. 
You are rather indolent.” 

“ Say rather, I am confoundedly lazy.” 

“O, Hal! you are ever the same. Ever ready 
to shoulder all the blame. Sas vale saber que 
haber. Tlal, you are a noble fellow; but jast 
sucl) fellows are in great danger of being spoiled 


diffe from the free and easy life 1 had been 
accustomed to, that ut times, I was confuunded- 
ly blae. The first year nothing of interest trans- 
pired, save the petty annoyances, which’ the 
sophs place in the way of the freshmen. The 
second year the fun commenced. Yes, this is 
my second year at college, and we students are 
having glorious times, or should have, if the 
Faculty would let us alone. I am writing in my 
student room. ‘The walls are adorned with meer- 
schaums ; great ones, long ones, stubbed ones. 
Some in their coverings of kid, some unprotect- 
ed, exposed to the cruel changes of weather. 
Some gaily ornamented with ribbons, others 
Quaker-like in their simplicity. And then the 
elegant mouth-pieces! you should see them. In 
many 2 nook slumbers some trophy of our mid- 
night pranks. A huge, gilded clock, dumb from 
its birth, leans in grim silence on the mantel- 
shelf. Q, could it speak, it might tell of its old 
rusty crane, left bare and desolate—say ‘‘ This is 
not my legitimate resting-place.” But “ dead 
men tell no tales,’ neither do dumb clocks re- 
veal secrets. We hazed one young fellow in the 
freshmen class this fall. Jolly, wasn’t it glorious 
fan! e 

He thought he knew all the world and a little 
more. Said he had known more ot mathematics 
than any of the professors, since he was a babe. 
His boasting was perfectly awful! We deter- 
mined to take the wind out of him. I invited 
him to my rooms. He looked flattered, but 
recollecting his dignity, said : 

“Well, Nickerson, I think I will. You see I 
like your looks. I’m rather particular whom I 
chum with.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

“ What night will you come?” said Dick. 

“Let me see. To-day is Monday. To-night 
I’m engaged to call on some young ladies. Yes, 
to-morrow night I will come.” 

The lying freshman. He had no lady friends 
in Cambridge. I expressed my surprise. 

“ What, going to call on the young ladies!” 

“O, yes. I like to flirt just a little. I know 
it is wrong to raise hopes which can never be 
realized: but the ladies do pet me and tease me 
so, that I can refuse them nothing.” 

The next evening brought young Wiggin. 
He found a room full, many of whom I introduc- 
ed under a ficticious name. 

I—“Mr. Wiggins, shall I introduce you to 
my friend, Jones.” 

Jones.—(Real name Wight.) “ Ah! happy to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Wiston.” 

Wiggins.—“ Wiggins is my name.” 

Jones.—“Ah! yes, Thompson! I understand. 
My name is J.o-h-n-e-s, not J-o-n-e-s.” 

I.—“ Mr. Wiggins—Me. Jackson. (Real name 
Swinton.) 

Jackson.—“I am honored by this introduction, 
Mr. Wilkins.” 

Wiggins.—" W-i-g-g-i-n-s.”” 

Jackson.—*©, beg pardon, Mr. Wij,jins. 
Smoke? Have a meerschaum ?” 

(Instantly a dozen meerschaums were handed 
to Wiggins.) 

Wigzins.—* No, gentlemen, I thank you.” 

(Upon this we all gathered around Wiggins 
and puffed the smoke in the poor fellow’s face. ) 

Jackson.—‘‘ Going to join the what d’y call 
it—society ?” 

Wiggins.—“ No. 
wont let me.” 

Jackson —“ Lucky for you! ’Tis a mighty 
mean affair.” 

I.—“ Mr. Wiggins, I have not as yet intro- 
duced you to my friend Plankman. Allow me. 
Mr. Plankman—Mr. Wiggins.” 

Plankman.—“ Ah, howare ye, Winkle? Right 
glad to meet you.” 

Wiggins.—“ Mr. Jackson, how about that 
society ?” 


You see I cannot. They 


you don’t agree with the president, they just put 
you out. I was expelled for daring to think 
Lincoln might possibly travel up sait river.”” 
Wiggins. “Isn't this a free county? Have 
not our fathers fought, bled and died for—Cen- 





hey are always the pets of society. And now, 


tlemen, my blood boils with indignation. There 


is talent enough in this room for a society of our 
own.” 


All.— Good, good. You shall be president.” 
Jackson—( Aside, bat loud enoagh to be heard 


| by all) 


She was quite a | 
mother to us. I shallever remember that couple | 





“ Websterian brow!” 

Dick.—“ Gigantic intellect!” 

All.—“ A speech, a speech !” 

Wiggins.—‘ Gentlemen, I do love to speak 
sometimes—bat I feel a little unwell, Wont 
some of you open the window !” 

1.—“ Goodness ! would you have us freeze ?”” 

Wiggins.—“ Yes, gentlemen, I love to speak 
for my dear country ; in the praise of those prin- 
ciples I cherish more dearly than my own life. 
Tam a Republican. I proudly look forward to 
that day, when, in the words of little Johany 
Hickman, ‘honest old Abe shall take his place 
in the White House.” Some water, pray. (I | 
rang for Scipio, our little boot-black and ordered 
a glass of water.) Yes, the south may secede, 
and—”’ (here he arose to give an extra flourish, 
caught his coat and tore it slightly.) 

Plankman.—“ That’s too bad. Too much 
eloquence for your cloth, But here’s a needle 
and some thread to mend it.” : 

Wiggins. —“ O, don’t trouble yourself!” 

Dick.—*“ Yes, Plankman, you do the thing up 
brown.” 

Plankman.—“ Certainly, only you must wet 
the thread for the needle.” 

Wiggins.—“ That I will do.” (Accordingly 
he opened wide his huge mouth, when Plankman 
thrust the thread nearly down his throat. In 
withdrawing, some of the saliva fell upon his 
hand. Dropping the needle and thread, and 
putting on an injured look, he demanded :) 

Plankman.—“ Do you mean to insult me? I 
know not what the others think. I consider it 
the same as spitting in my face.” 

Wiggins.—“ O, no insult was intended.” 

Plankman.—“ Very well! let’s have your 
coat.” 

Wiggins.—“ That's white thread, and my coat 
is black.” 

Plankman.—“ Why, so it is. Strange I should 
make that mistake. But here is some black.” 

(tHereupon he mended the coat quite nicely, 
but instead of cutting, he purposely pulled it to 
break the strong thread, thus puckering the rent 
till it made an unseemly buuch.) 

I.—“ So then youarea Republican? You go 
for Lincoln, whose mother is a woman?” 

(Here Scipio, after his unnecessarily long stay, 
entered with a glass of water, which he passed to 
Dick, who passed it to Wiggins. That darkey 
of ours is a great specimen of humanity. His 
head is large, covered with the tightest of curls. 
His skin is very black, forming a rich back- 
ground for the whites ot his great eyes. His lps 
would make a comfortable seat for a modcrate 
sized boy ; and when he feels particularly good, 
they project most grandly. Occasionally their 
pale red is relieved by a tolerable show of ivory. 
His arms have the appearance of being put on 
“hind side first,” as Scipio says. They play 
about like little fins upon a fish. His waist is 
very long. It is a matter of much wonder to us 
students how he ever digests his victuals. In- 
deed he runs greatly to waist. Quite a digression.) 

I.—“ Did you notice that darkey of ours?” 

Wiggins.—“I saw one of the down-trodden 


I.—“ Let me prove to you Lincoln is a nigger.” 
Wiggins.—“ How ? No insult to Lincoln.” 
I.—“O, no! Lincoln’s mother is a woman?” 
Wiggins.—“ Of course.” 

I.—“ Scipio’s mother is a woman?” 

Wiggins.—“ Yes.” 

I—*“Then if Lincoln’s mother is a woman, 
and Scipio’s mother is a woman, and Scipio is 
a darkey, consequently Lincoln is a darkey.” 

Wiggins.—‘ Then you’re a nigger!” 

I.—(Rising in great pretended rage) ‘“‘ What! 
do you mean to insult me? I'll have satisfaction. 
Heenan’s teacher was my teacher. I can make 
the shoulder thrusts as well ashe. I can hit 
you in the eye—” 

Jackson.—“ O, stop! no fighting. Wji-jins 
he’s a desperate fellow when his blood is up. 
Just ask his pardon.” 

Wiggins.—“ I wont. I didn’t insult him. 

“T have not fought a duel since I came East. 
Iam thirsting for your blood. Which shall it 
be—pistols or swords ?” 

Wiggins.—“ I—I—I—I—don’t approve of 
fighting. I—I—ask your pardon.” 

I—* Well, I don’t know as I care to have 
your blood on my hands—so here’s my hand.” 

(Here the smoke and fright together had made 
Wiggins quite sick.) 

Wiggins.—‘“ Gentlemen, I would be glad to 
stay with you longer, but—I feel—quite sick.” 

(He rushed to the door.) 

All.—“ Winkle ! Wiston ! Thompson !’” 

Wiggins.—“ Good evening !” 

Jackson.—“ How abont that society ?” 

Wiggins.—* O meet at my room Wednesday 
night.” 

(We caught him by the arms, and puffed the 
smoke in his face.) 

All.—“ Have a meerschaum? Winkle, I say, 
have a meerschaum ¢” 

He jerked himself away, and rushed down 
stairs in perfect desperation. Poor fellow! many 
tricks we played upon him before all the green 
was off. Itis not to be supposed during this 
long stay east, not a thought of the little milli- 
ner of Cincinnati intraded itself upon my lonely 
hours. No, indeed! I never went into the city 
of Boston without lingering before the showy 
windows of the milliners’ shops along Washing- 
ton Street, in the hope of seeing the sweet face of 
Isadore, peering out from amid the wealth of 
flowers and ribbons. One day, “I fancied I saw 
her step from an elegant carriage with footman 
and coachman in livery, and enter Warren's. 
Only one glimpse did I have of her face, and 
that seemed like Isie’s. But the costly surround- 
ings was not like the little milliner I knew, and 
I turned away satisfied my search was unended. 

About this time the Prince of Wales was mak- 
ing a great stir this side of the Atlantic. I ven- 
erate the noble woman it is his privilege to call 
by the endearing name of mother. When w- 
shall have graduated, Dick and I will spend sev- 
eral years in Europe ; and it will be my greatest 


| That is not the best. of it. 


| coincidence, of course. 





| 
| 
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THE FLAG OF COR UNION 


pleasure to render homage to that pattern woman 
and model wife, Queen Victoria. Who can but 
respect the son of such a woman! I for one, 
will love him for his mother 

Yes, I hope to spend many years in Europe. 
Listen! 1 am not 
Who can be going with me! My 
And so it happens, a 
lady will travel with him—a lithe Mrs. Dick, 
our old friend, Nannie. 

Am I to be that unhappy third—always near 
when never wanted! Hang me, if I travel that 
way. No, Lam to take with me the sweetest 
little wife—a bewitching Mrs. Hal—the darling 
little milliner. Would you like to know how 
this can be, seeing as yet I have not told you I 


going alone. 


have found her! The how is this. The prince 


quite turned the hearts of us students. For was 
he not to honor us with a call! We must go to 
the ball, anyhow. And go we did. Splendor of 
splendors! I cannot tell you much about it, but 
will refer you to the papers, Boston Journal, 
Herald, and a host of others. I will only say I 
met my Isie there, and that we recognized each | 
at sight. Dick says she was one of the most 
elegantly attired ladies there. The mischief, if I | 
care! Isie is a jewel of herself. 

I called on Isie a few days after; found her in 
a splendid mansion, the pet of an old uncle, who, 
upon hearing of his brother’s death and the des- 
titution of his niece, sent for her to make it her 
home henceforth with him. Now if there is any- 
thing on my mind I must let it out. I said to 
Isie during that first call, after a short preamble : 

“ Isadore, will you marry Hal Nickerson ?”’ 

“T will,” she said. 

Said I, “ Shall we be married directly after I 
leave Harvard, so that we two can travel with 
Dick and Nannie !” 

“ As you please, noble Hal.” (Bless her!) 

And now, cousin Sallie, have I fulfilled your 
desires? You certainly ought to be very grate- 
ful to lazy Hal, for the unwonted exertion of 
writing so many pages. 

Sector benevole this is only for my cousin, so if 
you please, and if you don’t please, spare your 
criticisms. 





FROST? MUSIC. 


I was once belated in Canada on a fine winter 
day, and was riding over the hard snow on the 
margin of a wide lake, when the most faint and 
mournfal wail that could break a solemn silence 
seemed to pass through me like a dream. I stop- 
ped my borse and listened. For some time I 
could not satisfy myself whether the music was 
in the air or in my own brain. 1 thought of the 
pine forest which was not far off; bnt the tone 
was not harp-like, and there was not # breath of 
wind. Then it swelled and approached—and 
then it seemed to be miles away in a moment; 
and again it moaned, as if under my very feet. 
It was, in fact, almost under my feet. It was 
the voice of the winds imprisoned under the pall 
of ice suddenly cast over them by the perempto- 
ry power of the frost. Nobody there had made 
air-holes, for the place was a wilderness; and 
there was no escape for the winds, which must 
moan on tillthe spring warmth should release 
them. They were fastened down in silence, but 
they would come out with an explosion, when, 
in some still night, after a warm spring day, the 
ice would blow up, and make a crash and a rack- 
et from shore to shore. So I was told at my 
host’s that evening, where I arrived with some- 
thing of the sensation of a haunted man. It had 
been some time before the true idea struck me, 
and meanwhile the rising and falling moan made 
my very heart thrill again.—Once a Week. 





PORTUGUESE WOMEN. 


The position of woman in Portuguese coun- 
tries brings one nearer to that Oriental type from 
which modern society has been diverging. In 
the lowest classes, one daughter is often decreed 
by the parents to be brought up like a lady, and 
for this every sacrifice has to be made. Her ro- 
bust sisters go barefooted to the wells fer water ; 
they go miles unprotected into the lonely moun- 
tains ; nosocial ambition, no genteel helplessness 
for them. But Mariquinha is taught to read, 
write and sew; she is as carefully looked after as 
if the world wished to steal her; she wears shoes 
and stockings and an embroidered handkerchief, 
and a hooded cloak, and she never steps outside 
the door alone. You meet her pale and demure, 
plodding along to mass with her mother. ‘The 
sisters will marry laborers and fishermen ; Mari- 
quinha will marry a small shoekeeper or the 
mate of a vessel, or else die single. It is not 
very pleasant for the girl in the meantime ; she is 
neither healthy nor happy; but “let us be gen- 
teel or die.” —Lancet. 





HOME COURTESIES. 


A correspondent gives us this experience :— 
“Tam one of those whose lot in life has been to 
go out into an unfriendly world at an early age ; 
and of nearly twenty families in which I have 
made my home in the course of about nine years, 
there were only three or four that could be prop- 
erly designated as happy families, and the source 
of trouble was not so much the lack of love as 
lack of care to manifest it.’ What a world of 
misery is suggested by this brief remark! Not 
over three or four happy homes in twenty, and 
the cause so manifest and so easily remed ed! 
Ah, in the ‘ small voice courtesies of life,”’ what 
power resides! In a look, a word, atone, how 
much happiness or disquietude may be commu- 
nicated. ‘Think of it, reader, and take the lesson 
home with you.—Life Illustrated. 





THE BUMP OF DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


Getting shot is a fate that inevitably befalls 
any rare or strange bird that may happen to visit 
this country. Even astray parrot runs a great 
risk if it should escape into the rural districts, as 
can be unwillingly testified by many a sorrowing 
and bereaved parrot-owner. So far docs this 
cruel and abominable custom go, that I have 
known a paroquet to be shot by a farmer, though 
it had — from a house in the same little 
village. he destructive propensity is truly de- 
veloped to a wonderful extent in some persons, 
who quite justify the sarcastic foreigner in his 
remark that a heavenly day always inspires an 
Englishman with a desire to go out and kill 
something.—Koutlege’s Natural History. 








FILIAL REVERENCE OF THE TURKS. 


A beautifal feature in the character of the 
Turks, is their reverence and respect for the au- 
thor of their being. Their wives’ advice and 
reprimand is unheeded: their words are Losh— | 
nothing; but their mother is an oracle: she is | 
consulted, confided in, listened to with respect 
and deference, honored to her latest hour, and 
remembered with affection and regret beyond 
the grave. “My wives die, and [ can replace 
them,” says the Osmanli; “my children perish, 
and others may be born to me; but who shall 
restore to me the mother who has passed away, | 
and who is seen no more '"’ 1 


3 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL PHYSICIAN. 


The Paris correspondent of the Boston Travel- 
ler relates the tollowing :—A_ story is told upon 
Raver, the eminent physician of Paris. Me was 
called in six weeks ago to attend a sick child 
The child—it was the only child of wealthy pa- 
rents—recovered its heal A few days after 
Rayer had discontinued his visits, the mother of 
the little invalid called on the doctor. She said 
“ My dear doctor, there are services rendered in 
this world, for which money cannot pay. I know 
not how we could adequately reward you for 
your kindness and attentiun and shill to poor 

urnest. And I have thoaght that perhaps vou 
would be good enough to accept this little porte 


; monnaie—a mere trifle—buat which 1 embroi- 


dered’ 

“Porte monnaie!’ roughly replied the doc- 
tor. “ Medicine, m: , is not a sentimental 
profession. Whea we are called in to visit sick 
people, we want their dues and not their grati- 
tude.  Gratitude—humbug! I'd like to see 
gratitude make the pot boil, and I have not only 
to make my pot boil, but I have got a horse to 
feed, madame, and a driver to pay, madame, and 
daughters to portion, madame—and gratitude 
wout aid me to do any of these things. Money 
is what is required—money, madame—yes, 


| money.” 


The lady was, as you may well imagine, con- 


| founded by this burst of indignant talent, and 


she could only stammer, “ But—doctor—what 
is your fee?” 

“My tee is two thousand francs—and I tell 
you, madame, there is no use screaming about it. 

will not take one sou less.” 

The lady did not scream. She quietly opened 
the porte monnaie “ I embroidered,” “unrolled 
the tive bank notes in it, gave two to the doctor, 
placed the other three in the porte monnaie, and 
the latter in her pocket, and bowed profoundly, 
“Good morning, Doctor,” and made her exit. 

----+ 

Money in your purse will credit you; wisdom 
in your head will adorn you; both in your 
necessity will serve you. 








Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union } 
Life in frozen Fish. 

It is well known that several species of fish may be 
frozen quite stiff, carried several miles, and when put into 
cold water they will revive Several artificial ponds have 
been stocked with fish carried from a distance in a frozen 
state; and yet it is stated that the celebrated Dr. John 
Hunter, having tried several experiments to restore frown 
fish, always failed to do so. A recent French expert- 
menter in this line states that he has discovered the ren- 
son of this. He asserts that the tissue of fish and frogs 
may be frozen and the creatures may be restored to ac- 
tivity; but if the hearts become ice-chilled, they never 
can be re-avimated. 





Shirts highly natural. 

The highest trees in South America produce shirts! 
“We saw on the slope of the Cerra Duida,’’ says M 
Humboldt, “ shirt-trees fifty feet high. The lodians cut 
off cylindrical pieces two feet in diameter, from which 
they peel the red and fibrous bark, without making any 
longitudinal incision. This bark affords them a sort of 
garment, which resembles a sack of a very coarse texture, 
avd without a seam. The upper opening serves for the 
head, and two lateral holes are cut to admit the arms. 
The natives wear these shirts in the rainy season, they 
have the form of a poncho.” 





Colored Rain. 

The savans are puzzling themselves about several show- 
ers of rain of a reddish hue at Siena, in Tuscany, three of 
which occurred on the 28th of December last, and others 
on the 3ist of the same month and the Ist of January. 
The fall of this rain was confined to a limited portion of 
the town, and fell every time in the same locality. Ite 
color was at no time deeper than weak wine and water. 
An analysis showed that the color must be owing to some 
solution, as no sediment was deposited by the water. 

A queer Law. 

In 1767, the town of Eastham, in Massachusetts, voted 
that every housekeeper should kill twelve blackbirds and 
three crows, which did damage to the corn—a vote which 
was annually revewed for some years. And in 17%, it 
was further voted that every unmarried man io the town- 
ship should kill six blackbirds and three crows while he 
remained single; and, as penalty for not doing it, be 
should not be married until he obeyed the order. 


Curious Custom, 

In the canton of Basle, in Switserland, there is a law 
which compels every newly-married couple te plant six 
trees immediately after the ceremony, and two more on 
the birth of every child. They are planted on commons, 
frequently near the high road, and the greater pert of 
them being fruit trees, are at once both useful and orna- 
mental. The number planted is said to amount to ten 
thousand annually. 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of « large and brilliant family paper 
which has just entered upon its third volume. it is in- 
tended, as ite name indicates, for the Home Cracie, and 
its individuality consists in its forming just such @ jour- 
ual as any father, brother, or frieud would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is priuted in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Foam, presenti 

aie pumber thirty-two large columne of origina! a 
y 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of fine! 
written stories, sketches, adveuturer, biographies of emf- 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gema, 
all that is worthy of note in the foreign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and bumor, forming most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, sowth, east end weet. It ls entirely 
beutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself n Watcome Guest to each 
and all, rather then to indulge in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully it» fair pager. which 
address themacives to @he best taste and appreciation of 
every one In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BRAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the publie corps of wew AND BRILLIANT 
WRITERS ; and it will follow the lead of no other journe! 
that is published. 1% presents a chaste and elegant head- 
ing, and is printed wpon heary, fine white paper. ons 
rich, clear fomt of type, cast expressly for it. Thas 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
® charming visitor for any family in the land. In the «4- 
itorial eeaduct of the paper, a corps of ady contributors 
are organised, as well as several steriing writers of the 
other sex, and it is promised that po weekly journa) is 


| the world shall exee! it in plessing variety, and the ext 
neue 


versal interes: of each successive 
Cwning one of the oldest and largest newrpaper eeteh- 


| lishments in the United States, the subscriber porseners 


unlimited facilities which ensure the compictemess sod 
excellence of this mammoth weekly journs: 

TERMS -—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE yp 
Own Bosscrrere << ” ” 
Two Sussceipens....... se ee . 2 


| Sx Sceecnmens vd 


* 
Twairs Scescarnens (and one to getter-ep of club) Lb 


SINGLE OOPIES FOUR CENTS ’ 

Tur Piss 67 ove Usios and Tas Wacoms Geert wil 
be cent together for @3 « year 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher an¢ Proprietor 

224 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ADIEU. 


aman 
BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


‘I wish, fair one, that I might be 
Forever by thy side, 

And shelter thee from every storm 
On life's tempestuous tide. 


But ’tis in vain to wish or hope, 
We meet to bid adieu; 

But memory shall ever trace 
My flowing love for you. 


I go across the stormy sea, 
In other lands to dwell, 

Where never swells upon the gale 
The peaceful Sabbath bell. 


I leave thee for a distant shore, 
And for a sunny clime ; 

Where fruits ase fair, and skies are blue, 
As Eden’s haicyon time. 


But in the land of sunny love 
Ill think, fair one, of thee; 

And only ask that thou shalt give 
A Hogering thought for me. 


Should sorrow light upon thy brow, 
And rob thy cheek of bloom, 

Wet thou shalt have my fervent prayer 
Amid thy care and gloom. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


MY MISTAKE. 
BY ndash mamma 


“ Miss WINNIFRED, your sister wants you in 
the library.” 

Dolly dashed this announcement into my room 
and then slammed the door and dashed down 
stairs again. 

“O dear! what now?” said I, to myself, as I 
closed ‘“‘The Woman in White,” just where 
Hartright and Count Fosco face each other alone 
at midnight. “I do wish I ever could havea 
half hour to read in peace.” 

This being an ill-humored speech, the reader 
will be quite right if he takes it for granted that 
I was ina very unamiable mood. In truth I 
had been openly ill-tempered all the forenoon, 
having, as my sister Lydia expressed it, gotten 
up wrong in the morning. 

“ Lydia is always wanting me to do some dis- 
agreeable thing or other,” I muttered, looking 
at a very sulky face that was reflected in the mir- 
ror, as I arranged my hair. I have here to ob- 
serve that this was not only a very unreasonable 
remark, but an exceedingly untrue one, for never 
was a self-willed orphan girl of eighteen more 
tenderly cared for than was I by my elder sister. 

I fastened my hair in a great heavy coil at the 
back of my head, pushed it back carelessly from 
my face, and went down to the library. In an 
easy chair on one side of the fireplace sat Lydia ; 
in a rocker on the other side was a young 
gentleman. 

“ My sister, Mr. Langdon,” said Lydia, care- 
lessly. ‘ Why, Winnifred, child, what have you 
been doing to yourself?” 

As I advanced she drew me hastily down to 
an ottoman at her side and commenced re-arrang- 
ing my hair. My face burned hotly as I sat si- 
lent beneath her hands, for while I half rebelled 
at her unceremonious manner of treating me be- 
fore a stranger, I realized that the handsome eyes 
of that stranger were fixed steadily upon me. 

“ There, Fred,” said my sister, putting her 
hand beneath my chin and raising my flushed 
face, ‘‘that is better. Now go to the piano. 
Mark wants to hear you play.” 

I obeyed quickly, glad of anything which 
would take me from beneath that fire of criticiz- 
ing glances. Secretly, too, I was greatly incens- 
ed. I was angry with Lydia for calling me down 
for the purpose of showing me off before a stran- 
ger as if 1 were a child—a handsome stranger, 
too, probably not six years my senior. Nor was 
my anger diminished by observing an intelligent 
glance flash b my pani my sister’s 
look betraying an expression of arch inquiry, 
her visitor’s, pleasant approval. Of course I did 
not play well; under the circumstances I would 
not have done myself justice if 1 could. At last 
Irose from the p‘ano, trembling from head to 
foot. . 

“She doesn’t play very well today,” said 
Lydia, carelessly. ‘‘ Please hand me that book, 
Fred.” 

“ Allow me to disagree with you,” said the 
gentleman, courteously. “I think the young 
lady’s execution remarkably good.” 

Young lady! He didn’t consider me a child, 
and that made the matter still more unbearable. 
My face was all ablaze with an otherwise undis- 
played passion as I turned to my sister. 

“Miss Lydia,” said I, adopting an air which 
was a cross between the submission of a well- 
trained servant and the dependence of a child,— 
“ may I be excused, now ?” 

A slight color stained my sister’s face as she 
turned and looked at me in surprise. The gen- 
tleman stared at me, also. 

“ Of course you are not obliged to stay unless 
you wish, Winnifred,” said Lydia. 

With a ceremonious bow I turned ani walked 
from the room without a ‘word. When I had 
reached my room I flung myself upon the bed in 
a passion of crying. In five minutes I had ail. 
most worked myself into a fever. At last I was 
exhausted. The heat of my passion seemed to 
burn up my tears, and I lay silent, with swollen 
eyelids, and an aching, painfully active brain. 

What had Lydia meant by treating me so? I 
asked myself. Who was this: Mr. Mark Lang- 
dont Why was I thus exhibited before him, 
and my personal appearance and musical accom- 
plishments paraded for his opiniont Evidently 
he was an intimate friend of Lydia’s, she called 
him by his Christian name, and treated him fa- 
miliarly. Probably he was some one whose ac- 
quaintance she had made during the three years 
I had been at school. I lay silently thinking of 
all this for a while with my eyes still wet and my 
face hot and flushed. At last an idea flashed 
suddenly upon me which instantly dispelled my 
bewilderment, while it sent a painfal rush of 
blood to my heart. At last I believed I had 

comprehended my sister's intentions. She an- 





ticipated making a match between Mr. Langdon | 
and myself. She had selected her friend for my | 


husband. 

Instantly I was trembling with excitement. 
Springing from the bed I commenced pacing the 
floor with rapid steps. 

“A pretty plot!” I muttered. ‘“ How lucky 
that I discovered it! Now they will not guide 
me in leading strings as they probably otherwise 
would have done. I will not be bargained off 
like a piece of furniture to a bidder of my sister's 
selection. I don’t want to be married, anyway, 
and I would never marry that Mark Langdon if 
I changed my mind to-morrow, and knew I nev- 
er should have another suitor during my lifetime. 
O, I hate him !” 

In fact, I had worked myself into a fine pas- 
sion, and only waited an opportunity to over- 
whelm my intriguing sister and her handsome 
accomplice with my indignation and scorn. In 





truth, I took ad age of an occasional pause 
before the mirror to practise a particularly haugh- 
ty and repellant expression of ¢ , which 





I believed would come in requisition when mat- 
ters had become a little further advanced. I 
would show them that I was to have a voice in 
the matrimonial disposal of myself, I thought. 
Lydia would find a difficulty which she had not 
anticipated in marrying me off, at will. 

By dinner time there were no traces of tears 
upon my face, though my eyelids were sore and 
swollen with my long crying, and mentally brac- 
ing myself for a conflict, if one should occur, I 
went steadily to the dining-room when the bell 
rang. AsI had half expected, Mr. Langdon 
was with my sister at the table. Both looked 
up as T entered. Without speaking, I advanced 
and seated myself, but to my surprise, no notice 
was taken of my silence and reserved demeanor. 
Only once Lydia looked at me with anything 
like curiosity, but she did not address me, or 
oblige me to speak. She was looking lly 


marked, laughing. “Confess, now, that you think 
her pretty, and are desperately in love with her.” 
| “Beautiful as a Hebe! and as for being in 
| love with her, you know—” 

| I did not hear the rest of the remark, for a ser- 
vant who had entered with coals, commenced 
rattling them into the grate, and when she had 
| gone they began talking of something else 

At the first opportunity I escaped from the 
| room and fled to my chamber. Once there, and 
| not knowing what else to do, I commenced cry- 
| ing. Icried myself weary, and then sat listless- 
| ly by the window trying to think why I was so 
very miserable. Somehow I felt ged and 
imposed upon, but when I tried to define the per- 
son who had ill-treated me I was bewildered. I 
was growing dimly conscious of the existence of 
a mistake somewhere, when the door of my room 
opened and my sister came in. 

“ All alone in the dark, Fred t” she said, com- 
ing towards me. ‘ Why don’t you come down 
stairs with us? How strangely you act of late !” 

I was well aware of it, as well as slightly 
ashamed of my conduct, for somehow I had late- 
ly become convinced that however mach Mr. 
Langdon might admire my pretty face and mu- 
sical accomplishments, the idea that he had the 
serious and long planned intention of marrying 
me was all a myth. 

“Winnifred, dear,” said Lydia, sitting down 
beside me, ‘I have something to say to you. I 
wish you wouldn't treat Mark as you do.” 

I sat silent in the darkness. 

“ Because you do not do yourself justice for 
one reason,” my sister went on. “ I had depend- 
ed on your liking each other and being the best 
of friends before he came, but you are so silent, 
and appear so grave and unnatural, that you re- 
pel him and pain me.” 

She paused an instant for me to reply, but I 
said nothing. I was bewildered by her words, 











well in a tasteful dress, and her face was more 
richly colored than Iever remembered to have 
seen it before. As for Mr. Langdon, I could 
not but admire his intelligence, and the charm 
of his conversational powers. Half a dozen 
times I found myself smiling at his jokes, and 
more than once glanced askant at his handsome 
face as he talked. I hesitated a moment when 
we arose from the table, wishing that my resolves 
did not oblige me to retire immediately, but a 
glance from my sister aroused my late feelings 
in some degree, and I quickly left the room and 
re-entered my chamber. There I comforted my- 
self for my self-imposed solitude, with the assur- 
ance that I had commenced my designed course 
remarkably well. 

At tea I again met Mr. Langdon, and then for 
the first time realized that he was on a visit of 
several days at our house, and consequently I 
should be obliged to meet him very often. After 
looking at the matter in the light of these circum- 
stances, I was obliged to alter my plans. He 
should not force me to imprison myself in my 
chamber for a week to come, that I might avoid 
him. I would go into the parlor, as usual, and 
oblige my adversaries to understand my senti- 
ments by my manner. So far, I was compelled 


very little about my feelings, but I believed this 
to be one of the plans for the better accomplish- 
ment of their ends. They would change their 
tactics before long, and then I should triumph in 
my consistency and firmness, I thought. 

This belief was furthermore strengthened by 
observing the freq and hat uneasy 
glances which Mr. Langdon cast at me as I sat 
silently by the parlor fire with my book. Also 
by the words of my sister as we sat alone a few 
moments before tea while Mr. Langdon was in 
his room. 

“ Are you well, Fred?” she asked, putting 
back the smooth, dark hair from her face which 
I observed to be remarkably animated of late. 

“ Yes, certainly,” I replied, briefly. 

“T thought you looked rather grave, and have 
appeared silent and moody of late,” she said, 
carelessly. ‘ How do you like Mark ?” 

The hot blood rushed to my face in spite of 





myself. 

“Your friend, Mr. Langdon, appears to be a 
very gentlemanly person,” I answered, after a 
pause, and with an air which I tried hard to 
make appear indifferent. 

She laughed. 

“Why, what has come over you, Fred ?” she 
cried. ‘How strangely you reply to my ques- 
tions. I shall be obliged to look into your late 
remarkable conduct, and discover the solution to 
be—what? Not that you have fallen in love 
with Mark, surely ;—eh ?” 

Ah, she was trying me, was she? I consider- 
ed a haughty silence my best course, and adopt- 
ed it. She looked at me with what I considered 
an affected expression of bewilderment, but Mr. 
Langdon entered the room at that moment and 
she said no more. 

After tea, just before the lights were brought, 
I stole away to the recess of a window, and 
shrinking behind the flowing curtain, shut my- 
self in from the outer room. Lydia and her 
friend, who were in an adjoining apartment at 
the time re-entered the parlor a moment after, 
and seated themselves by a table. 

“Where is your little sister, Lydia?” I heard 
Mr. Langdon say, and instantly I realized that I 
had unwittingly placed myself in the position of 
a listener, to any conversation which might be 
carried on. While my heart was beating heavily 
with the excitement of this discovery, my sister 
replied : 

«Gone to her room, I presume.” 

“Is she shy of strangers? Why does she avoid 
me so? I cannot get a chance to see what color 
her eyes are.” 

“‘ She was rather timid when she was a child— 
before she went away to school, but I supposed 
she had outgrown it, though she appears not to 
have done so,” I heard Lydia say. “To tell 
the truth, Mark, I have attributed her reserve to 
another reason. I am afraid she has taken a 
dislike to you.” 

“Why should she? What reason have I giv- 
en her?” 

“Perhaps you have sdmired her too much 





over the top of your newspaper,” my sister re- 


to acknowledge they seemed to trouble themselves | 


and hesitated whether to seek refuge with my old 
belief or my tears. 

“Tam prejudiced in his favor, of course, but 
really I cannot see what cause you can find to 
dislike him Only be a little more amiable, 
Winnifred, and you will find him the kindest 
brother in the world.” 

“Brother!” I replied, involuntarily. 

“Yes. He used to appear quite rejoiced in 
the prospect of gaining a little sister as well as a 
wife after we were married, and was always 
making pleasant plans for us three, but really, 
you confound him with your behaviour. Now 
I wish you would appear more like yourself be- 
fore him, Fred, and even try to love him a little 
for my sake. Wont you promise me, dear?” 

I did promise. When she had gone down I 
rested my burning face upon my hands and 
mentally repeated these lines : 


* But afterwards she did repent, 
And said that it was needless ; 

And vowed sbe nevermore would do 
Anything so heediess.” 





BARNUM SOLD AT LAST. 


A public joke at P. T. Barnum’s expense is 
not an everyday luxury, ,.P. T. B., for many 
— having had the laugh on the other side. 

ut at length the prince of showmen has been 
shown a trick that he did not know before, and 
the hero of the occasion is a son of the Emerald 
Isle. It seems that um, a few days ago, 
was in a great hurry to be shaved, and entered 
his ordinary place of tonsorial resort under th 
Park hotel ; but all the operatives were engaged, 
and one other customer—a great brawny Irish- 
man, just landed, and with a beard and head re- 
quiring very extensive attention—stood between 
the exhibitor of the “‘ What is it?” and his turn 
as “next.” “Iam ina hurry, my good man!” 
said Phineas T., addressing Pat; “and if you 
will give me your tarn 1 will pay for what you 
want done here.” “All right,” responded the 
delighted Irishman ; and the showman was soon 
shaved and on his way to keep his engagement, 
merely saying as he left the door, to the proprie- 
tor of the saloon, ‘Do what this man wants,” 
pointing to the exile of Erin, “and charge it to 
me.” No sooner was he gone than Patrick took 
off his ‘“‘ trusty,” and a thick cotton necktie, at 
the same time asking the barber, ‘‘ Now tell me 
all you do.” “‘ Why, sir,” responded the tonso- 
rial operative, “‘we shave, cut and curl hair, 
shampoo and bathe.” “All right then,” said 
Pat; ‘do all them things to me. Sorra wan of 
me knows what they mean; but as he said he’d 
pay for them, just do them all, an’ God bless 
you!” The barber saw the joke and did as re- 
quested, putting the big Irishman through all the 
processes, and bringing him out so pleasantly 
altered that he scarcely knew himself. We leave 
the reader to imagine Barnum’s face next morn- 
ing, when the proprietor of the saloon handed 
him a bill—“ For shaving Irishman, 10 cents, 
cutting his hair, 25 cents, curling it 25 cents, 
shampooing it 25 cents, and bathing Irishman 
25 cents—total for Irishman $1.10.” Barnum 
at once acknowledged the corn—gave a receipt 
for the maize; but he is after the Irishman, and 
swears if he catches him, that he will place 
cheek-by-jowl between the ‘‘ What is it,” and 
the Aztec children.— New York Times. 








A DARING HIGHWAYMAN. 


Dick Turpin, the famous highwayman, actu- 
ally robbed the second Duke ot Portland within 
his own park of Bulstrode. This daring feat he 
thus for a bet accomplished: The duke was 
driving into the domain in his carriage, accom- 
panied by a few attendants on horseback. Tur- 
pin hastily rode up, having apparently a roll of 
paper in his hand, and pointing to it, he motion- 
ed the horsemen to stand aside for a moment. 
Thinking he was a messenger of state, they did 
so, when Turpin, putting his head into the car- 
riage, levelled the roll of paper at the duke’s head, 
and his grace perceived it contained a loaded 
pistol. “ Your life or your watch on the instant!” 
— said Turpin. The duke pulled the latter 
from his fob and gave it to him. Turpin drew 
back with sundry bows and obeisances, as if receiv- 
ing the duke’s answer to an important despatch, 
then galloped off, and was on the high road out 
of reach before the duke could give the alarm to 
his followers. 





INTOXICATION. 


The love of narcotics and intoxicating com- 
pounds is so universal, that it may almost count 
as an instinct. Every nation has it in a greater 
or lesser degree ; some in drink, some in snuff, 
but from the equator to the snow line it exists— 
a trifling change in dress, according to the cli- 
mate, but always the same need, the same desire. 
Kings have decreed punishment on the secular 
side ; priests have anathematised on the spiritual ; 
law-makers have sought to pluck out the habit, 
root and branch, from the people, but all to no 
good—man still goes on smoking, snuffing and 
chewing, putting an enemy into his mouth to 
steal away his brains, and finding immense satis- 
faction in a practice that makes him both an in- 
valid and a madman, and never quits him wll it 
has laid him fairly in the grave. 
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TO CORRSSPONDENTS. 


P. P. A.—To the eye of an artist Australian scenery is 
always deficient in the great charm of water—still its 
varied beauties of hill, dale and forest would, no doubt, 
supply rich material for the laudscape painter, if his 
love for his art were sufficiently strong to make him 
disregard the i i and privati he would 
be sure to encounter. 

Reaper.—The number of persons who were confined by 
order of Suraj«h Dowlah in the Black Hole at Calcutta 
was 146—twenty-three of whom only survived to relate 
their fearful sufferings. There was only one woman 
among that number, and she, strange (o say, was one 
of the survivors. 

Supuapan.—The oak-apple is caused, like the other galls 
which grow on the oak-tree, by means of an insect, 
which deposits its eggs at the termination of a branch 
selected for the purpose, the puncture formed by the 
insect allowing the sap of the tree to exude, and which 
hardens to the various sizes uliar excres- 
cences. It is the variety of insect which produces the 
variety in the gulls. 

8. 8.—We do not know the lady's age, and if we did, we 
should not publish it. If any woman has a right to be 
silent on her age, it is certainly an actress. 

M.R. Never pay the slightest attention to an anony- 
mous letter. An anonymous letter-writer is beneath 


contempt. 

Puptt.—The difference is this :—That benevolence extends 
to every being that has life and sense, and is, of course, 
susceptible of pain and pleasure; whereas philanthropy 
cannot comprebend more than the human race. 

. C. 8., Montreal.—The engraving can be readily photo- 
phed, but the stains on the original will, of course, 
6, re-pueduces. 

“ Sourm Enxv.”’—Mr. Thomas Comer played ‘ Dandini” 
when the opera of Cinderilla was first produced at the 
Tremont Theatre. Miss Hughes was the ** Cinderilla.”” 

J. V.—We regard logic as a very important study. It is 
too little attended to 

F. M —Mr. Rarey would be very glad to operate on the 
horee. It must be remembered that his lessons are far 
more ¢ffective when he is tete-a-tete with his subject, 
than when he exhibits in public. 

M. 8. M.—We thought everybody knew that “ Avurn” 
was the de-pt of our , James Oakes, 








“andace,” Salem, Mass.—Texan saddles may be pro- 
cured in New York. They are made up there on Texan 
trees and in various styles. 

L. M.—1 It was Cadiz, not Calais, which was takin and 
plundered by the Kari of Kesex, in 1596. 2. Harfleuc 
is a town in the department of the Lower Seine 

‘* Essex.’ —Modelling-tools may be purchased of any of 
the regular dealers in artists’ materials. 

M. R. 8.—Within twenty-six years the annual expenses 
of the British government have increased $110,000,000. 








THE COST OF GOVERNMENT. 

Even in a republican country the machinery of 
government cannot be run for nothing. We be- 
lieve that the ordinary expenses of the United 
States government are about seventy miliions of 
dollars per annum. These are provided for in a 
way which renders the burden not perceptible to 
the mass of the governed, and considering the 
vastness of our territory, we suppose the work is 
done about as cheaply as could be bly 


who are now dependent on that product for ther 
existence. There are a million of paupers 
support, and several millions more “who are 
only a shade or two removed from = chror 
poverty.” We do not draw attention to these 


facts in any spirit of exultation, but because i 
is well occasionally to cast our eves over the con 
dition of other countries properly to estimate the 
blessings of our own. 





OLD CLOTHES. 

There is a vast deal more in a suit of old 
clothes than superficial people are apt to imagine, 
for a long-worn garment infallibly acquires some- 
thing of the personality of the wearer. Old hats 
and coats have an expressive individuality, and 
even old boots are not to be despised. When 
Bombastes Furioso hangs up his boots on the 
tree with the proud legend : 

“* Who dares this pair of boots dieplace, 
Must meet Bombastes face to face,’ 

he is preparing to resist a personal indignity with 
the true spirit of a chivalrous gentleman. The 
groundlings always laugh when this threat is ut- 
tered, but for our part the fecling it elicits is too 
deep for mirth. Mark Anthony moves the Ro- 
man populace to tears when he exhibits the 
mantle of Julius Cwsar rent by the assassins’ 
daggers, and pathetically recalls the “summer 
evening in his tent’’ “ when first he put it on :” 


“ That day he overcame the Nervil." 


We always object to the giving away of old 
clothes. Itia a heartless surrendering of tender 
or sublime associations. Shall the biue swallow- 
tail, with bright buttons, in which you led the 
blushing Araminta to the hymeneal altar deck 
the broad shoulders of a Canadian gipsey, or a 
sturdy beggar? Shall the victorious boots with 
which you kicked the ruftian Wormwood down 
the back stairs be worn by a fellow who has no 
sole? Shall the uniform in which, when new, 
you led the Bungtown Invincibles through the 
horrors of the shamtight in Huckleberry Pasture, 
become the property of a Jew? Rather reserve 
it for your funeral garment—rather let it perish 
by the moth and the worm. We have a collec- 
tion of old clothes in our garret large enough to 
stock a dozen shops in Brattle Street. They are 
not all garments that we have worn—many of 
them are family heir-looms. There is our great- 
grandmether’s wedding dress of brocade, with the 
high-heeled blue satin shoes in which, after the 
ceremony, she danced the minuet with old Gen- 
eral Bullion, who had served in the old French 
war. These dresses form an eloqcent com- 
mentary on the old family pictures, and av! us 
materially to form true conceptions of our past 
history. 

Did you ever, dear reader, meditate upon the 





expected. But if we compare our burden 
with that of other countries, we shall find that we 
get offdog cheap. For instance, the expendi- 
tures of the British government are now four 
hundred and twenty-five millions of dollars a year. 
We are not exaggerating. Here is what we find 
in a late English paper—our readers will bear in 
mind that the figures represent pounds, and must 
be multiplied by five to bring the amounts into 
dollars : 

“ For our national requi we d d 
from the people seventy millions sterling an- 
nually; for the purpose of local government 
about fifteen millions more—an amount of money 
which the imagination can hardly realize. An 
ingenious person has shown that there are in the 
Old and New Testament three millions and a 
half of letters. The sum which the chancellor 
of the exchequer demands from the country ex- 
ceeds one sovereign for every letter in twenty 
Bibles, or twenty sovereigns for every letter in 
one Bible! And this, be it remembered, is alto- 
gether exclusive of poor rates, municipal rates, 
county rates, and the various other forms which 
local taxation assumes, over which the custodian 
of the national finances has no control. Ac- 
cording to an American official statement for 
1859, the federal expenditure of the United 
States was twelve millions and three quarters ; 
including all that comes under our local rates, 
between nine and ten millions—making a total of 
twenty-two millions and a half, or £68,304,819 
below the British figure! Facts like these can- 
not be ignored. The newspapers which reflect 
the views of the higher classes of English society 
may pass them over as of no account; but ina 
reading age like ours, when the poorest man 





philosophy of an old clothes shop? It is ex- 
ceedingly edifying. If you have asharp eye you 
can track the evidence of ownership through a 
whole row of garments, and some of these series 
may pre:ent a wholesome moral lesson. You 
see here the suit that Cornelius Flasher wore when 
he commenced the life of a man about town, just 
after the death of his rich old uncle Creesus 
Buffer, who left him all his bank stock and real 
estate. Then there is the green cut-away with 
bronze buttons that he sported when he fell into 
the hands of the jockeys. These appear to have 
been discarded when they were almost as good 
asnew. The next suit was evidently “ spouted ” 
when he had “ gone to the dogs.” It tells a sad 
story. There are stains and patches on it, and 
it yet exhales a faint odor of ancient potations. 
It is faded as much by punchlight as by sunlight. 
And there is an old napless hat beside it—truly 
a battered, rakish, disreputable tile that has done 
duty as a hod many a time and oft. And there 
are some faded, consumptive feelipg garments 
that tell a painful story of destitution. And 
there, more painfully suggestive yet, are little 
children’s dresses and shoes. Why were they 
told? Were the owners dead, and were these 
little relics disposed of through the agonizing 
pressure of necessity? Or were they living, and 
did a drunken father sell them for the purpose of 
ministering to his infernal appetite for drink ? 
You see there is more in an old clothes shop than 
was ever dreamed of in your philosophy; and 
when you next stroll through Brattle Street you 
may put our hints in practice, if you are given 
to such speculations. 
oe 
Pievro-Preumonia. — The Massachusetts 











knows as much of the working of the pcelitical 
machine as statesmen did a century ago, an im- 
pression cannot fail to be made on the popular 
mind most injurious to the rights of property and 
the best interests of society. The evil has in- 
creased so seriously that there is no telling where 
it will stop. Mr. Bright, at Birmingham, the 
other day, showed that in 1834 (twenty-six years 
ago) the expenditure was forty-nine millions ; 
including the twenty-eight millions paid as inter- 
est on the national debt, there were twenty-one 
millions left for all the purposes of expenditure ; 
but in this year, when the expenditure—he omit- 
ted the cost of the Chinese war—was seventy- 
one millions, less the twenty-eight millions for 
the interest on the national debt, it was forty-eight 
millions for all other purposes. This fearful in- 
crease may be said to have commenced when the 
Russian war began in 1854, and it has continued 
to increase with these rapid strides ever since. 
The reason always assigned has been the unset- 
tled state of Europe; but it is undeniable that the 
governing class in England omits no opportunity 
of adding to the taxation, by which it profits to 
a larger extent than any other section of the 
commanity, and as the bulk of the taxation is 
mainly raised on the necessaries of life, realized 
property thus escapes its fair share of the 
pressure.” 

It is this inequality of taxation which is now 
rousing a deep feeling in England, and which 
may produce a terrible state of things if the gov- 
erning classes persist in laying the bardens which 
belong on their shoulders, on those which are 
illy able to sustain them. The condition of 
England is now quite critical. The last harvest 
was far below the average; the next may be 
equally disastrous. A failure in the cotton crop 
woald affect five millions of persons in England 





| might, with propriety, advertise under this head ? 


e issi the other day slaughtered the 
last of Mr. Chenery’s herd of imported cattle at 
the Highland Stock Farm, Belmont. Almost 
all the farmers and taxpayers of the town pro- 
tested ngainstit. Mr. Chenery's herd originally 
embraced seventy three head, imported at enor- 
mous cost, and the law gives him only one tenth 
of their value. 





Paxtine Detatxes.—In the Pacific Mills, 
Lawrence, one of the machines for printing de- 
Inines stamps the piece with sixteen different 
colors and shades of colors in passing through 
oncet There is only one other like it in the 
world 





Forcivennss.—There is a beautiful lesson in 
the following lines by the Persian poct, Sadi 


“ The sandal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that jaid it low. 
Let man, who bopes to be forgiven, 
Vorgive and biess his foe.” 
—_— oe _—_-— 

Cane Lessxuss.—A young girl noarly lost her 
life in Marion County, Oregon, by using a loaded 
gun barrel for a poker. She was holding the 
muzzle towards her, when the charge exploded, 
scorching her face, and burning off part of her 
hair. 
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Tus Ixpiaxs.—The campaign against the 
Navajoe Indiarh is being prosecuted with great 
vigor. There are 500 regulars, 500 volunteers, 
200 Pueblo Indians, and 200 Utahe in the field 

_——- ¢- see o ---—____ 

Rattroap Earwinoa —The earnings of the 
Illinois Centra) Railroad for the second week in 
February were $77,173 95. 
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Invormation Waxtep. —How many of us 
































RICHARD BRINSLEY SHER’ 

This great English dramatiet, wu « 
who has met with as lange a share of » 
prawe, has, after remaiming for re 
grave, foaed « fery and powerfal cb. 
the persvon of his granddaughter, the 
Noro Io a late wamber of Me Mil 
azine, in & paper fall of interest, she 
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have sported with the reputation of th: 
genius. To show the style of her ca 
as for the fact it contains, we extract 
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nearly fabalows as any narration can be 
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such ‘biographies " be truce, how came 
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posiuon he did whea living! There 
deal of sneoring at his being the 
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would have been blackbailed at his « 
‘son of an actor,” but for « strate 
Prince of Wales. We will sappose 
fact instead of a fiction—we will ea 
set of frivolous dandics did oppose | 
into their clab of that man whose + 
be in Westminster Abbey—we will { 
pose that acting is the most degree 
any man can follow; that it does ae 
initiated might imagine) require th 
of a gent , an und ding © 
sionate heart, the kindling warmth + 
noble thoughts, grace of gestures 
poetry, and, lastly, the tongue ¢f th 
the scholar'’s brain, fitly to succeed 
art; bat that, on the coutrary, any 
taught to mimic, as parrots are bror 
the coaxing intonation of * Poor Pol. 
and Philip Wharton to imitate « 
will sappose that to be the child of +: 
ineffaceable stain, We will not o; 
age to learn whether the actresses « 
of actors there inscribed have hel 
nobly and purely amongst our ve 
aristocracy ; or whether their chil 
recreant, the defaulting, the viciou 
gitive of the races who boast prow? 
will take it for granted that Barns 
‘A man's a man for a’ that,” stop, 
taboved profession, and that act 
riahs of civilized lite. How did it 
that a man laboring under such a 
of birth, and aleo described as a 
swindler, drunkard aad drivetier, 
eryihing be attempted, and, fro: 
son of the Bath actor and schoo! 
minister of state and compani 
What dazzled fools does it mak: 
temporaries, that they admitted bh: 
to a superiority which is now de: . 
isted |! What an extraordinary 
that famous funeral in Weatmin: 
sent, amid a crowd of on-looker 
they seemed ‘like a wall of ha: 
was merely the carrying of « 
gentleman to hie grave by a ¢ 
lords 1” 
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Ganta.—The Sardinians are 
last stronghold of Francis LL + 
days since Spanish vessels atten 
it, but were severely handled b 
sani. Served the mright—it we 
funeral, by the way, the am 
igns who lied Frar 
it oat, have been invited by tha: 
main in Gaeta and share the pe: 
him to risk. It is no fun to be 
court, for the hollow and round 
ming into anybody's room, qui: 
The other day as the Spanish « 
over in his bed, thinking it abe 
out, a round shot came crash 
window, and emashed his wash: 
ee 
Very coon —A few wee 
cold morning, the prefect of th. 
an instant audience with the F 
who was in bed. Freering wi 
fect told the emperor that the 
(Louis Philippe’s son) was in 
had seen him with his own ey: 
the streets in a cab et a furious 
replied the emperor, coolly, * 
missing the railway train, J 
be late when I left him, last 
The functionary retired quit 
had failed in producing « sen. 
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A Stace Jone. —An ac 
loose trap as he was leaving 
ing instantly afterward, he we 
laugh, aod the remark of « 
tw see you descend to such * 
vros ae that.” “ Yoo,” was 
“ tut you'll admit I never + 
Without going through.” 
_——-— -— emcee 
A nanp Heav—A little 
the other day fell from the + 
house, struck bie forehead 
jumped op and commenced 
slightly surprised by hie fall 
very Garrow escape—very ! 
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Onursove —The Berlin ( 
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government to assiet Aw 
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OLD CLOTHES. 
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UBURO-PNEUMONIA.— The Massachusetts 
nissioners the other day slaughtered the 

of Mr. Chenery’s herd of imported cattle at 
Highland Stock Farm, Belmont. Almost 

1e farmers and taxpayers of the town pro- 
‘d against it. Mr. Chenery’s herd originally 
raced seventy-three head, imported at enor- 
as cost, and the law gives him only one tenth 
-heir value. 





‘aINTING Detatnes.—In the Pacific Mills, 
wrence, one of the machines for printing de- 
18 stamps the piece with sixteen different 
rs and shades of colors in passing through 
e? There is only one other like it in the 
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“orGrvenkss.—There is a beautiful lesson in 
following lines by the Persian poet, Sadi : 
“ The sandal tree perfumes, when riven, 
The axe that laid it low; 
Let man, who hopes to be forgiven, 
Forgive and biess his foe." 





CaRELESSNESS.—A young girl nearly lost her 
>in Marion County, Oregon, by using a loaded 
n barrel for a poker. She was holding the 
uzzle towards her, when the charge exploded, 
orching her face, and burning off part of her 
ir. 





Tus Ixpians.—The campaign against the 
avajoe Indian’ is being prosecuted with great 
gor. There are 500 regulars, 500 volunteers, 
0 Pueblo Indians, and 200 Utahs in the field. 





Rattroap Earnincs.—The earnings of the 
inois Centra) Railroad for the second week in 
*bruary were $77,173 95. 





Tyrormation Wantsp.—How many of us 
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RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 

This great English dramatist, wit and orator, 
who has met with as large a share of abuse as of 
praise, has, after remaining for years in his 


DEATH OF DR. FRANCIS. 

The recent death of Dr. John W. Francis, of 
New York, although at the advanced age of sev- 
enty-two, has produced a painful impression in 





grave, found a fiery and powerful champion in 
the person of his grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. | 
Norton. In a late number of McMillan’s Mag- 
azine, in a paper fall of interest, she vigorously 
assails the careless or malignant gossipers who 
have sported with the reputation of the departed 
genius. To show the style of her essay, as well 
as for the fact it contains, we extract the follow- | 
ing: ‘ The account of Sheridan’s deathbed is as 
nearly fabulous as any narration can be ; but it is 
the current ‘ copied’ account, and passes muster 
with the rest. And now, we may fairly ask, if | 
such ‘biographies’ be true, how came this man, 
so abused, so run down, whose faults were pro- 
digious, whose merits were nil, to occupy the 
position he did when living? There is a great 
deal of sneering at his being the ‘son of an 
actor;’ one of the favorite fables is, that he 
would have been blackballed at his club, as the 
‘son of an actor,’ but for a stratagem of the 
Prince of Wales, We will suppose this to be a 
fact instead of a fiction—we will suppose that a | 
set of frivolous dandies did oppose the entrance 
into their club of that man whose tomb was to 
be in Westminster Abbey—we will further sup- | 
pose that acting is the most degrading pursuit 
any man can follow ; that it does not (as the un- 
initiated might imagine) require the education 
of a gentleman, an understanding mind, a pas- 
sionate heart, the kindling warmth that fires at 
noble thoughts, grace of gestures, feeling for 
poetry, and, lastly, the tongue of the orator with 
the scholar’s brain, fitly to succeed in such an 
art; but that, on the contrary, any fool may be 
taught to mimic, as parrots are brought to copy 
the coaxing intonation of ‘ Poor Polly,’ or Grace 
and Philip Wharton to imitate authors. We 
will suppose that to be the child of an actor is an 
ineffaceable stain. We will not open our peer- 
age to learn whether the actresses and daughters 
of actors there inscribed have held their places 
nobly and purely amongst our variously-allied 
aristocracy ; or whether their children are the 
recreant, the defaulting, the vicious, and the fa- 
gitive of the races who boast proud names. We 
will take it for granted that Burns’s great line, 
“A man’s a man for a’ that,’ stops short of the 
tabooed profession, and that actors are the Pa- 
riahs of civilized life. How did it happen, then, 
that a man laboring under such a disadvantage 
of birth, and also described as a pla 
swindler, drunkard and driveller, excelled in ev- 
erything he attempted, and, from the obscure 
son of the Bath actor and schoolmaster, became 
minister of state and companion of princes ? 
What dazzled fools does it make of all his con- 
temporaries, that they admitted him unquestioned 
to a superiority which is now denied to have ex- 
isted! What an ex dinary ly does 
that famous funeral in Westminster Abbey pre- 
sent, amid a crowd of on-lookers so dense that 
they seemed ‘like a wall of human faces,’ if it 
was merely the carrying of a poor old tipsy 
gentleman to his grave by a group of foolish 
lords !” 











Gagrta.—The Sardinians are bombarding the 
last stronghold of Francis Il. merrily. A few 
days since Spanish vessels attempted to relieve 
it, but were severely handled by Admiral Per- 
sani. Served the mright—it was none of their 
funeral. By the way, the ambassadors of the 
sovereigns who counselled Francis II. to fight 
it out, have been invited by that monarch to re- 
main in Gaeta and share the perils they urged 
him to risk. It is no fun to be accredited to his 
court, for the hollow and round shot come slam- 
ming into anybody’s room, quite promiscuously. 
The other day as the Spanish ambassador rolled 
over in his bed, thinking it about time to turn 
out, a round shot came crashing through his 
window, and smashed his washstand all to pieces. 





Very Goop.—A few weeks ago, early one 
cold morning, the prefect of the Seine demanded 
an instant audience with the Emperor Napoleon, 
who was in bed. Freezing with horror the pre- 
fect told the emperor that the Duke d’Aumala 
(Louis Philippe’s son) was in Paris, and that he 
had seen him with his own eyes driving through 
the streets ina cab atafurious rate. ‘ Ah, yes,” 
replied the emperor, coolly, “he was afraid of 
missing the railway train. I told him he would 
be late when I left him, last night, at Gerard’s.”” 
The functionary retired quite crestfullen that he 
had failed in producing a sensation. 





A Stace Joxe.—An actor fell through a 
loose trap as he was leaving the stage. Emerg- 
ing instantly afterward, he was met with a hearty 
laugh, and the remark of a wag, “ I was sorry 
to see you descend to such ‘clap-trap’ manau- 
vres as that.” “ Yes,” was the quick reply; 
“but you'll admit I never undertake anything 
without going through.” 





A warp Heap.—A little boy in New York 
the other day fell from the roof of a four-story 
house, struck his forehead on the pave ' 
jumped up and commenced playing. He was 
slightly surprised by his fall only. Good boy! 
very narrow escape—very ! 








Omrxovs —The Berlin Gazette publishes a 
hostile article on Italy, which is regarded in Ger- 
many as an engagement taken by the Prussian 
government to assist Austria, should she be 
attacked in Venetia, even by the Italians 
alone. 





A curious Tres.—There is a tree in Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., which, standing on the spot 
where three States join, draws nourishment from 
Massachusetts, New York and Vermont. 





State Pexcirs.—A mechanic of Hartford, 
Conn, has invented a machine which will make 
100,000 slate pencils per day. 


——+—oe es 





Scarier Hats.—There are now nine cardin- 


all cire He was so genial, so kind- 
hearted, so identified with the great city of his 
birth, that he seemed a part and parcel of it. Dr. 
Francis was born in the city of New York on the 
17th of November, 1789; he had resided here 
during almost his entire life. His father was a 
German emigrant, his mother a Philadelphian of 
Swiss descent. Atan early age John was placed 
in a printing-office in New York city, but in 1807 


| he entered an advanced class of Columbia Col- 


lege, and at the same time commenced the study 
of medicine, under the celebrated Dr. Hosack. 
He graduated in 1809, was made an M. D. in 
1811, and soon after went into partnership with 
Dr. Hosack, whom he also assisted in the publi- 
cation of the ‘“ American Medical and Philo- 
sophical Register,’”’ a quarterly which lived sonte 
four years. In 1813 he was appointed to the 
chair of Materia Medica in his Alma Mater, and 
soon after visited Europe, where he became ac- 
quainted with Abernethy and other eminent 
physicians, of the day, with Cuvier, Gall, and 
Brewster in scientitic walks, and with Walter 
Scott and other literary men. While abroad he 
contributed several articles to Ree’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia.” In 1817 he became Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Institutes of Medicine in 
the city of New York. In 1819 he was made 
Professor of Obstetrics, and retained the position 
until 1826, when all the faculty resigned, and 
started what was known as the Rutger’s Medical 
School. This lasted four years, and since its 
dissolution, Dr. Francis has devoted himself to 
the practice of his profession, and the pursuit of 
literature. 

Dr. Francis was a man of great personal 
vigor; though seventy-two years of age at the 
time of his decease, he walked erect and much, 
and was almost daily seen sauntering along 
Broadway, observing the passing sights, but 
particularly attgacted by the book and print-shop 
windows. His genial face, his curling white 
hair, the low hat and white cravat which he usu- 
ally wore, the heavy gold-headed cane almost 
invariably in his grasp when out of doors, all 
combined to give him the appearance of the now 
legendary Knickerbocker of olden times. 

Among his personal friends he numbered al- 
most all the great statesmen and eminent literary 
people of the last quarter of a century, while he 
always manifested a great interest for the stage, 
and those who trod its boards; thus he knew 
most of the popular actors of the day, and lately 
wrote a series of theatrical reminiscences for a 
periodical sheet of New York. His medical pub- 
li are too for us here to give a 
list of their titles, while he was a most prolific 
contributor to magazi and pap In 
1847 he was elected the first President of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, and he was an 
associated or honorary member of many scientific 
and medical institutions both in this country and 
Europe. His degree of LL. D. was conferred 
on him in 1850 by Trinity College, Hartford. 
Among his latest literary works was the contri- 
bution, of several articles to Gross’s ‘“‘ American 
Medical Biography.” 

Dr. Francis died at his residence, East Six- 
teenth Street, at 3 o’clock on Friday morning, 
February 8th. He had been some time sick, but 
was not deemed seriously so until up to a few 
minutes of his departure. He retained the fall 
possession of his senses until the last, and freely 
expressed his hopeful trust “in the resurrection 
of the dead and of the life of the world to come! 











Cuaos.—Panch, who respects neither person 
nor sex, says: “ A woman putting your room to 
rights—just after you have been arranging every- 
thing to your satisfaction, and elaborately assort- 
ing your papers with such methodical care that 
you could put your finger upon each separate 
one in the dark—that is what I call chaos! Men 
are not more awkward in handling women’s 
babies than women are in fingering men’s 
papers. The mischief, and damage, and endless 
annoyance of spirit, and thorough disturbance of 
temper for the rest of the day, that are engen- 
dered by the latter practice, surpasses all belief.”” 





Power oF Evaroration.—The evaporation 
from the surface of the American lakes is esti- 
mated at 11,800,000,000,000 cubic feet per an- 
num, which accounts for the enormous difference 
between the large volumes of water which enter 
the lakes, and the comparatively small quantity 
which leaves them at Niagara Falls. 





An Amazon.—Mary Boston, who had gradu- 
ated as a virayo, in Australia, held a tenement 
at San Francisco without paying rent, and de- 
fied the landlord. When the deputy sheriff went 
to dispossess her, the other day, she barricaded 
room after room, and fired at the officer twice. 
She was arrested after a short resistance. 





Goop Fisuine.—A fishing party at Santa 
Catalina Islaud, on the southern coast of Cali- 
fornia, lately caught, in one night, at one haul of 
the seine, one hundred and twenty barrels of 
mackerel, worth, when ready for market, eight 
dollars per barrel. 





Japanese Tommuy.—A letter from Japan 
says, “‘ Poor Tommy is supposed to have met an 
untimely end. The Japanese say he died of 
delirium tremens (a new American introduction), 
but we all believe his head has been cut off.” 





Sap Catamity.—Four sons and three daugh- 
ters of Henry Brister, Vienna, Ohio, have died 
of diptheria since November last ; a daughter is 
all that remains of his eight children. 





A rarse-Hoop.—On being shown a portrait 
of himself, very unlike the original, Hood said 
that the artist had perpetrated s false-Hood. 





S$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 





als’ hats vacant in the Sacred College at Rome. 


Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
The three great conquerors of the world are | 
Fashion, Love and Death. 
Never be above your calling, nor ashamed to 
be dressed in accordance with it. 
Scolding never did any good—it injures child | 
and parent, and is purely evil. 
Never employ yourself to discover the faults 
of others—look to your own. 
Proud men have no friends ; in prosperity they 
know nobody, in trouble nobody knows them. 
He is our best friend who gently tells us of 
our errors. 
Self-respect is the purest raiment in which we 
can clothe ourselves. 
The seltish man has few pleasures and those 
of the lowest order. 
He is the best accountant who can reckon cor- 
rectly out of his own errors. 
The cares of life affect us in proportion to the 
state of our health. 
Relatives are our best friends, because they can’t 
injure us without hurting themselves. 
Bashfulness has as little in common with mod- 
esty, as impudence with courage. 
In all nervous disorders of moral origin, diet 
effects little and medicine less. 
Few marry their first loves—women much 
more rarely than men. 
The pleasure of doing good is the only one 
that is inexhaustible. 
It is far easier to get money like a knave than 
to spend it like a gentleman. 
To acquire a fair reputation, you must be 
what you desire to appear. 
There is no high destiny without honest perse- 
verance ; no greatness without self-denial. 
The more business a man has to do the more 
he is able to accomplish. 
Always do as the sun does—look at the bright 
side ot everything. 
To the man of energy, possibilities become 
probabilities and probabilities certainties. 
In twenty-four years the manufactpring capital 
of Lowell has increased from 7 to 13 millions. 
Patrick Quirk of Worcester has reached the 
great age of 103. 
A correspondent of Philadelphia suggests the 
idea of building iron forts. 
The plucky Francis II. has dug a grave for 
himself in a casemate at Gaeta. 
Thomas Francis Meagher’s lecture on Ireland 
in this city was much admired. 





ALL ABOUT A BALLET. 

Poor old Grassot, in one of his farces, used to 
say: “ My lads, I have found the ‘ book’ of a bal- 
let which is something entirely new. Now, you 
see, once upon a time (I’m obliged to say that, 
you know), there was shepherdess (I’m obliged 
to have a shepherdness, you know; lor! bless 
your heart and soul, there’s nothing like a shep- 
herdess’s costume for showing—you know what 
—for in them ’er pastoral days everybody’s eyes 
were cocked wrong, and folks never saw nothing) 
holding a nosegay (for I’m obliged to have a 
nosegay, you know, for it’s poetical, pretty, pas- 
toral, pleasing, pied), which a shepherd (I’m 
obliged to have a shepherd, you know, what 
would the gal do if there wa’nt a boy about, 
hein? I’d like to know; for I never yet sawa 
ballet, or an opera comique, or a tragedy, or a 
drama, or a melo-drama, or a comedy, or a vau- 
deville, or anything upon earth where the fun, 
be it grinning or snuffling, wasn’t made by gal 
and boy) wanted to get in his possession. Well, 
she dances and he dances. He dances and she 
dances. Then the curtain falls. There is the 
end of the first act. The curtain rises again. 
This is the beginning of the second act. He 
dances; she dances. He runs; she runs. He 
looks sweet ; she looks sweet. He gets the nose- 
gay. Bengal lights are fired. He dances; she 
dances. The curtain falls. There is the end of 
the ballet. Finis, as they say in the book.” 





OriGcIn oF THE TERM Musiin.—The city 
of Mosul, formerly the capital of Mesopotamia, 
stands upon the right or western bank of the 
Tigris, opposite to the site of the ancient Nine- 
veh. “All those cloths of silk and gold which 
we, the Venetians (says Marco Paulo), call mus- 
lins, are of the manufacture of Mosul.” It is 
not improbable that the city of Mosul, being at 
that time one of the greatest entrepots of eastern 
commerce, may have given appellation to various 
productions of the loom conveyed from thence to 
the Mediterranean. 





A rine Woman.—There is nothing about a 
woman’s person merely (were she formed like 
the Venus de Medicis) that can constitute a fine 
woman. There is something in the look, the 
manner, the voice, and still more, the silence of 
such a one as we mean, that has no connexion 
with anything material; at least no more than 
just to make one think such a soul is lodged as 
it deserves. 





Minera Weattn. Gold and silver are 
found in the same quartz together in Utah terri- 
tory. At one place a ton of ore valued at $30,000, 
was found in a “ packet” of the lead. At Car- 
son river preparations are made to establish 
quartz mills in the summer. Coal has also been 
discovered, which promises to be very valuable 
since wood is scarce at $10 a cord. 

Senne er ae 

Feminine Resextwent.— An _ indignant 
young lady cowhided the Mayor of Wellsville, 
Pa., recently, because he had shown to several 
persons an anonymous letter, reflecting on her 
character. 





=_——- 

Tue Girarp Hovse.—The celebrated Girard 
House, in Philadelphia, was closed on the first of 
March, in consequence of the falling off in travel 
making the concern no longer profitable. 

—_— +e 

Yaxxer Tosacco—The Hartford Times 
says a Conecticut planter in South Windsor pro- 
duced the last season, from an acre and a half of 
land, 3940 pounds of tobacco. 








Mowntreat.—Montreal has increased fifty per 





90,000. 
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foreign Atems. 

A woman of forty-two, Anna Marston, attend 
ed the funeral of her eighth hesband in lorts 
mouth, England, on the 13th alt. 

Queen Victoria has just purchased a fine little 
piece of Highland property in Glengarry, asa 
summer residence for the Prince of Wales 

A letter from Madras speaks of a curious case 
in court there, the managers of a heathen temple 
having been complained of for stealing the idols 


and their ornaments. 


The charming danseuse, Mlle. Pochini, died 
lately at Turin. She was the last of the survivors 
of the great school to which Taglioni, Cerito, 
and Carlotta Grisi belonged. 

Nana Sahib is alive after all. He is encamp- 
ed with a few followers in ,Thibet, just beyond 
the Nepaul frontier, and in a country over which 
Jung Bahadoor ean claim no supremacy. 

The London Times is fairly amazed at the last 
census returns of the United States. It opens 
its eyes in astonishment, says nothing like such 
growth has ever been witnessed in Europe, and 
considers the statistics “ astounding.” 

In his labors for the improvement of the French 
capital, Napoleon IIT. is building himself a mon- 
ument which will survive revolutions and dynas- 
tic changes, and long associate his name with 
the most beautiful city in the world. 

In the Danish theatres the gas-lights in the 
audience part of the house are turned down dur- 
ing the acts, and the stage alone is illaminated, 
This adds greatly to the effect of scenes and 
costumes. It has an effect, also, upon the 
treasury. 

The Paris courts value a young lady’s teeth at 
£320. An Engiish governess was recently 
knocked down by a carriage, and by the accident 
lost all her front teeth. She brought an action 
of damages, and the tribunal awarded the above 
amount. 

A French philosopher predicts that the accu- 
mulation of ice at the south pole will eventually 
tip up the earth, pea lint continents to light 
and deluging the old. The Frenchman announces 
that this unfortunate event will take place five 
thousand years hence. 

In every corner of some parts of Germany, 
each female, from the maid-servant to the mis- 
tress, has a spinning-wheel; and there is no good 
housewife in Bohemia who would not consider 
herself disgraced if she did not spin within her 
establishment all the linen articles necessary for 
her household. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The memory should be a store-house, not a 
lumber room. 

Zeal without judgment is like gunpowder in 
the hands of a child. 

The injustice from which a man has most to 
fear is his own. 

It is a glorious thing to resist tempations, but 
it is a safe thing to avoid them. 

In matters of , the first thoughts are 
the best ; in matters of prudence, the last. 

A man that can be flattered is not necessaril 
a fool, but you can always make one of him. 

The best atonement for evil deeds is to set 
about the performance of worthier ones. 
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Quill and Scissors. 


The California Stage Company have eight 
different stage routes on the Pacific coast, em 
bracing 1093 miles in the aggegate. They give 
employment to 138 men as drivers and hostlers, 
besides a number of horse and road agents. Be 
sides this, there are nine independent stage lines 
in the State, embracing 464 miles of service 
All of these lines radiate from Sacramento, and 
amount in the agregate to 1557 miles 

Letters for Jerusalem, Palestine, cannot be for- 
warded trom England to their destination unless 
the fall postage (United States and British) of 
thirty three cents, the single rate of balfan ounce 
or under, is prepaid at the office of mailing in the 
United States. Postmasters will therefore in 
future levy and collect postage according|y 

Queen Victoria, besides giving a liberal dona- 
tion to the starving Coventry weavers and also 
selecting various specimens of their skill, has 
just communicated the pattern of a ribbon of 
Chinese taste and manufactare found in the Sum- 
mer Palace at Pekin, and ordered some pieces to 
be woven in the distressed district for own 
| especial use. 

A new horse-disease has recently made its ap- 

pearance on the farm of Colonel N. N. Halstead, 

| near Newark, N. J. It was first discovered a 

week ago, when four horses were seized with 

| shivering, as itin a chill, and all of them died 

within two days afterward. Colonel Halstead 

| has instituted a medical investigation of the cause. 

| On the 23d ult., a trial took place on the 

Thames, England, of a very peculiarly construct- 

ed steamer, intended for the conveyance of troops 

upon the lower Indus. She is 377 feet long and 

| has accommodations for 800 men and their officers, 
while the draught of water was only two feet. 

McCormick the great reaper man, who con- 
tributes a hundred thousand dollars to building a 
church, and buys up large daily papers as anoth- 
er man buys an extra fine cravat, has applied for 
the extension of his patent, and feels sanguine of 
obtaining it. 

Clark Mills, the sculptor, by his recent mar- 
riage, secures a fortune of $200,000. Mrs. Mills 
is the widow of the late Mr. Howell of Balti. 
more, who left a fortune of $800,000, chietly 
acquired in the dry goods business, in Now 
Orleans. 

There are companies in France formed tc se- 
cure the exoneration from conscription by the 
payment of money. The profit to the company 
is in the accumulation of funds during the inter- 
vals of the various levies. 

A high-souled employer, Edward Harris, a 
successful woolen manufacturer, at Woonsocket, 
R. L, has made it a practice, for several years, to 
add a dollar of his own, to every dollar his work- 
people invest in the savings bank. 

At the sacking of the at Pekin, a French 
artilleryman is stated to have found the emperor's 
seal in solid gold, and some leaves of the Golden 
Book, and this booty is estimated to be worth 
more than 100,000 francs. 

Daring the nine months ending the Ist of Feb- 
ruary the servant girls of Cincinnati sent to their 

ts and friends in Europe the sum of $64,900. 
aon remittances vary in size, ranging from $3 to 

5. 
The thirty-eighth exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia will open 
to the public on Monday, the 22d of April, and 











Adversity brings forth purity of ch ‘ 
the purest water flows from the hardest rock. 

Love is of such superlative worth that it is 
more honorable to be its victim than its conqueror. 

Tears are nature’s lotion for the eyes. The 
eyes see better for being washed with them. 

We pass our lives in regretting the past, com- 
plaining of the present, and indulging cise hopes 
of the future. 

Youth has the same depth of though* ss age, 
but wants the lead-in” which measures its 
profundity. 

The country is a sugar-plum, which should be 
taken when we want the bitter pill of city life to 
go down easily. 

If you intend to do a good thing, don’t chan; 
your mind ; and if you possess a five dollar bill, 
don’t change that. 

Merit is never so conspicuous as when it 
springs from obscurity, just as the moon never 
looks so lustrous as when it emerges from a cloud. 

Benjamin Franklin gave this advice: “I would 
advise you to read with a pen in your hand, and 
enter in a little book short hints of what you 
find that is curious or may be useful.” 

Beware of such food as persuades a man, 
though not hungry, to eat it; and chose liquors 
that will prevail with a man to drink them when 
he is not thirsty. 

A beautiful thought is suggested in the Koran : 
“Angels, in the grave, will not question thee as 
to the amount of wealth thou hast left behind 
thee, but what good deeds thou hast done in the 
world, to entitle thee tu a seat among the biessed.”” 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The spring-time of life.—Our dancing days. 

Advice for the guidance of hens dering the 
winter months.—Lay still. 

Why is the letter G like matrimony? Because 
it is the end of ‘‘ courting.” 

What occupation reminds us most of a big 
dog? A grate-setter. 

What class of people are most apt to rise ear- 
ly? Those who go to beu iy ‘ieven (haven). 

Why must a man without hands be very gar- 
rulous' Because he cannot hold his tongue. 

When may cider be said to be immoral? 
When it works Sundays, and when it gets drunk. 

The greatest coward may avoid shaking in his 
shoes by wearing boots or going barefooted. 

Why is a locomotive like a beefsteak? Be- 
cause it’s good for nothing without it’s tender. 

A farmer's family and friends are shocked by 
his laziness ; his wheat and barley by his industry. 

Why is a newspaper like the blood of a healthy 
man? Because very much depends upon the 
circulation. 

What is the difference hetween a deceased po- 
tato and a beehive? None atall; for one is a 
spectator and the other a behe/der. 

“Ma, if you give me an apple, I will be 
good.” “No, my child, you must not be good 
for pay—you ought to be good for nothing.” 

A friend lately was asked the question, “ What 
is your fighting weight?” “I will wait a long 
while before I do any fighting,”’ was the answer 

The best method of ascertaining the length of 
the shortest mile on record, is to give a hackman 
fifty cents, and tell him to stop at the end of a 
mile. 





There is something very condacive to longevity 
in holding office. To make a man live titi eghty, 
all that’s necessary is to give him a salary of ten 
thousand a year. 

A brilliant young gentleman remarked to a 
lady with whom he was bowling, I think, miss, 


that you would make a capital baker” “ Indeed, 
sir, why?” “ Because you make such excellent 
roils.”” 


One day, at a farm-house, a wag s*= an old 
gobler trying to ea: the strings of some night- 
cape that lay on the ground to bleach = *' That,” 


cent. in population in ten years. It has now | said he, “is what I call introducing cotwn into 
Turkey.” 


until y, the 15th of June. 

The soup societies of Philadelphia are making 
strenuous efforts to feed the suffering poor; 4493 
persons are daily supplied with toed and soup, 
and the demand is increasing. 

The mother of Emma Stanley, the latter of 
“Seven Ages of Woman”’ notoriety, is dead. 
She was sixty-nine years of age. She had been 
a very popular actress. 

A drunken dray driver deliberately rolled a 
sugar hogshead over the head of a little boy, at 
New Orleans. The child died soon after having 
been carried to the hospital. 

While oiling a sawing machine at Gibson, II. 
one day, the operator’s uecktie caught: he was 
instantly whirled round the fly wheel, and his 
body broken to pieces. 

A piece of land was recently sold in London 
at the rate of $1,900,000 acre, sufficient to 
cover it with silver eq to half a dollar in 
thickness. 

Among the Romans the gift of a ring wasa 
badge of liberation from slavery. Married people 
can best explain whether it is so among the 
moderns. 

The French Emperor has purchased Prince 
Soltikoff’s famous collection of medieval arms 
and armor. ? 


Marriages. 
In this roy by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, Mr. Metthow 
Roberton to Mra. Helen Craig. 
By Rev. Thomas Anderson, Mr. T. F. Fernald to Miss 
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By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Charles Bupcher to Miss 
Josephine M. Dillaway. 

By Rev. E. © Bolles, Mr. Isaiah Wadieigh, Jr , to Mias 
Minnie H. A. Howard 

ly . Phineas Stowe, Mr. William D. Orne to Miss 
Maria J. Holland. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Thomas K. Lambert, Mr. Wm. 
A. Baird to Miss Maria Ettloger. 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. C. A. Skinner, Mr. Sylvester 
Tower to Miss Elizabeth H C 

At Lowell, by Rev. L J. Fleteher, Mr. Alburn A. Lam- 
kin to Mise Charlotte A. Lovejoy. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Dr. Hortom, Deacon Lyman 
Smith to Miss Mary M. Emerson. 

At Worcester, by Kev. J. R. Stone, Mr. Joseph Bertyr 
to Mise Julia A. ig ge s 

At Sherborn, by Ret. Dowst, Mr. Moses KE Bigelow 
to Miss Irene Rames ” 

At Waltham, by Kev B. B. Thurston, Mr B Wallo 
Page to Miss Hattie M Smith 
FE George A. Bryant to Miss Betsey A 

At Swampecott, by Rev. L. Fish, Mr. George Vowdry to 
Miss Sarah Ann Green 7 
wr New Redford, Mr. William Smith to Mise Elisabeth 

y. Drody 

At Middleborough, Mr. Origen C. Maxim to Miss Leeia- 
da BE. Dunham. 

At Fryeburg, Me, by Rev DB Bewell, Mr David W 
Severance to Mise Sarah A Jackson 

At San Francisco, by Rev. Dr. Mehr. Mr. John F. Ken- 
nedy to Miss Alice Nevin 








In this city, Mrs. Lucy Haskell, 85, Mr Jobo Williams. 
84, Mr Jewe Shaw, 76, Mr. Patrick Carroll, 33. Perer 
K Dalton, Erq.; Mre. Mehitable Ford, 64; Mr George K 
Bits, 41, Horace Walter Adame. M.D, 33. 

At Cusriestown, Mre Mary E Barnes, 76. 

At Somerviile, Mr. Thomas Dana, 18 

At Old Cambridge, Mr Joseph Brockett, 

At West Kexbory Mr T. Parker Whittem re, 14. 

At Watertown, Mre a! Ano Day, 41 

At Newburyport, Mr William Mouiton, 8 

At Sudbury, Mr Wiliam Smith, 

At North Weymouth, Mise tarah T Leach, © 

At Franklin, Mr Calvin Peek, #1 

At Shutesbury. Mrs. Pharbe Leonard, 9. 

At New Bedford. Mr fears Howland. 57 

At Tempieton, Col. Ephraim @tone, 7H. 

At Bridgewater, Mr Joseph Holmes. #6. 

At Carticle, Mise Arelere Ppauiding @ 

At Worcester, Mr Martin Wilder, &; Mr Brownell 
Witkerson, 

At Barre, Mrs. Betsey Robinson, *) 

At Uxbridge, Mr. William Wilkinson, 

At Blackstone. Mr Horace Benson. @ 

At Hotmes Hole, Dea Preebery Norton, 

At Chiimert, Capt Joho Ferguson, & 

at ia Mre telly Burnbem, . Mr lease Burn- 





At Northampton, Mre Malieds Morten, # 
At Kiehmond Mr Lather Grifie 

At Hamilton, N Y, How 8 B Burchard, % 

At agar Grove. Vieriéa, Mie Eiizs Wate o 17 
At Bartington, lowe, Mre Cyltteds Gerson, B. 
| At Bee Fraocieco. Mre Mary EK Patten. 3] 

At Maochester,\ li, Kulue baker, Keg , @. 



































(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 

THE BIRDS 

THAT HAVE VISITED WILLIE AND MB. 
ay Mf. CALDOR 

« "Tis exceedingly fine,’ said I, closing the book, 
Somewhat bitterly glancing around, with a look 
Between wistful and raeful—* this Prince and his Bird, 
Which could grant every wish of his master’s he heard ; 
With his wonderful notes steal from sadness ite barm, 
And the hot hands of Pain by his magic disarm. 


If the thing could be real, sure Willie aodl 
Have good cause to implore he might hitherward fly!” 


As I said it, once more my poor feverish head 

In the pillows I settled, so heard not the tread 

Of such footstep as flitting scarce stirreth the spray, 
And though daylight, unmeet for sprite, brownie or fay, 
(You will wonder, no deubt, yet the truth I indite) 

Lo, the bird I bad asked was there plain in my sight! 
Ah, such wonderful answer had Willie and I, 

For we each had a bird at our call to reply. 


How they looked, do you ask ?—it is hard to be told: 
Twas the pet of the prince, had a plumage of gold, 
With the orb of a diamond sparkling and bright— 
O, I know that it shone not with kindlier light 

Than the pitying eyes of the minist’ring twain, 

Who beguiled from us both so much wearisome pain. 
We are humble and meek—are wee Willie and I: 
Nor expect by gay plumage our birds to descry. 


For the bird of the prince not a word could I own, 
Though his fine plumes were tinsel, unworthy the throne; 
But of ours can I safely and truly declare, 

Neath their sober disguise sparkle jewels most fair: 

The pure Gold of Affection, the Pearl of Content, 

With the diamond beam of Benevolence bient. 

Such dear visitors are they, sure Willie and I, 

We may never again Eastern fable deny. 


From the eastward they came, to the East they depart, 
But at call of our need close beside us they start; 

On their errand of mercy unflinching and brave, 

Than a host of pretenders more potent to save. 

So we smile at thee now, O proud prince of the tale! 

Well thy wonderfal bird in our presence may quail; 

Ours are gentle and kind, one exceedingly frank, 

Such as hearts, not the tongue, must endeavor to thank. 
Are there any who knew them like Willie and I? 

Quite a hint have we given—the moral apply. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE RESCUE. 
A STORY OF THE INDIAN TRAIL. 


BY Cc. H. B. 


Towarp the close of the last century a gen- 
tleman of some fortune had purchased large 
tracts of land on the western frontier, and select- 
ing a spot of great natural beauty, had there built 
himself a comfortable, nay, luxurious home for 
that day and place. On several occasions he had 
found himself in collision with his red neighbors, 
and those who had lived longest on the border 
and best knew the character of the Indians, had 
more than once warned him to beware of their 
revenge, which would probably be as sudden 
and stealthy as it was certain. But Judge Con- 
way only laughed at these warnings. Naturally 
bold and reckless, an undisturbed life for some 
years had made him more so; besides, the 
country around his habitation was b ing 
comparatively thickly settled, which gave him 
an additional feeling of security. 

The judge had an only daughter, a beautiful 
girl of seventeen, destined to be the sole heir of 
his large possessions. No one of the other sex 
had yet presented himself whom the parent 
thought wealthy enough for his only child, but 
in secret, Bertha Conway had long since decided 
the question and given her virgin heart toa 
young and enterprising lawyer of the vicinity, 
Frederick Warner. But Warner was poor as 
yet, and the young couple resolved to love on in 
secret, until the gentleman grew richer, or some 
favorable opportunity should occur for declaring 
their passion. 

One evening in autumn, while the leaves, 
though fast changing color, still clung to the 
trees, Bertha was sitting at her window, when a 





, tall, gaunt man, wiry and muscular, dressed in 


deer-skin leggins, and with his gray hairs half 
hidden by @ cap of the same material, stopped at 
the garden fence, and leaning carelessly over it, 
asked if the judge was at home. 

“O, is that you, Mr. Ellet? Come in, pray. 
Father has gone down into the thick settlements 
for a week ; but we are always glad to see you. 
Docomein!” said the silvery voice of Bertha. 

“ Call me Dan, miss,” said the old hunter, 
with a smile. “Daddy Dan, the young men 
call me, I s’pose because I was the fust to shoot 
bars in these parts.”” 

“But wont you come in?” said Bertha, sweet- 
ly, for the aged hunter was respected by the 
whole neighborhood, and by none more than our 
heroine, who loved to listen to his tales of border 
strife during and before the great Miami war. 

“No, thank you,” said the old man, taking up 
his rifle, which he had reclined against the fence, 
“TI only wanted to see the judge about a leetle 
bit of land I have to sell, and heerd he’d like to 
buy. Tell him to stop when he’s down my way. 
T’ll just step into the kitchen and take a drink at 
the pump, and then be moving, for I’ve a good 
way to go, and night is coming on.” 

The sweet girl rose herself to attend the old 
man, and as he took a hearty drink of the pure, 
cold water, he bowed, and wishing her a long 
life, said : 

“ And here, too, is a happy wedding, my dear 
young lady, and that right soon. I know one, 
the handsomest lad and the best shot on the 
border, and who will be a Congressman some of 
these days, that I hope to live to see dancing 
with you as groom. May no harm happen you, 
though if the judge knew as much of our red- 
skin neighbors as I do, he wouldn’t leave you 
here alone and almost unprotected, and they 
having such a grudge against him.” 

The blushes and embarrassment which the 
first part of the old man’s speech caused her, 
made Bertha, at the time, inattentive to his clos- 
ing words; but after he had departed, she began 
to feel alarmed, a thing she had never done be- 
fore in the absence of her father. Night came, 
however, and with it sleep; and in pleasant 
dreams of her lover Bertha forgot her fears. 

Suddenly she was roused from deep slumber 
bya startling shriek. Awful and shrill it rose 
on the night, curdling her heart’s blood. For a 

moment she lay trembling and irresolute ; but 
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at a repetition of the sound she hurriedon her 
garments, and summoned courage to rush to the 
window and look out. 

The moon was high in heaven, cloudless, calm 
and cold. The landscape, flooded in her silvery | 
light, slept in fairy-like repose. 

At that instant—crack !—a rifle went off close 
to her casement, and turning her eyes in the di- | 
rection of the sound, Bertha beheld several 
dark figures, hideously painted, and armed with 
rifles and tomahawks. 

“ The Indians!” she shrieked, and fainting, 
fell on the floor. 

When she recovered her senses her first sensa- 
tion was that of a rapid, jolting motion, the vio- 
lence of which, perhaps, addgd to the night air, 
had restored her to animation. Looking around, 
she found herself supported on a horse by two 
Indians, while about a dozen others followed in 
single file behind. Another horse was led by 
one of the savages. The whole party were mov- 
ing with great velocity through the forest, the 
tall heads of whose trees rose overhead, like 
giganti in the ligh 

The savages conversed generally in their own 
tongue ; but now and then in broken English. 
From a few phrases dropped by them in the latter 
language, Bertha discovered that they knew who 
she was, and that she had been made a prisoner 
in revenge for real or fancied injuries her captors 
or their tribe had suffered from her father. From 
the obscure hints dropped, the terrified girl 
gathered that it was not the intention of the 
savages to accept a ransom for her; but that her 
fate would be decided on their arrival at the 
Indian villages, when death, or that which was 
ey.n more horrible, would be her destiny. 

After having travelled with iderab] 








mother used to say, and them cursed red varmints 
are not to be taken or caught so quick. It's 
rather questionable whether you were right in 
coming so far from the trail, but I guess if I git 
on it, they'll wish they were back again among 
their wigwams.” 

“Dan, Dan, are you ready?” exclaimed the 
impatient lover, almost crazed to see the slow- 
ness with which the old man prepared himself. 

“Why, nearly, Lawyer Warner, bat there, 
now,” he said, as he came forth armed with rifle 
and hunting-knife, not forgetting a small tin flask 
of spirits hanging at his side, “don’t you be so 
hasty; just leave your horse here, and come on 
foot, he’ll only bother you among the brush 
Well, now, you see there s an old pathway here, 
about @ mile in yonder, and it’s more than likely 
they’ve been in it, and there’s a stream runs 
somewhere there, which would help ’m to ’pos- 
sum us; at any rate we can but try.” 

They had hardly, however, gone over the re- 
quired mile before the hunter said : 

“Now, look close and sharp; just in by yon- 
der chestnut you'll find the path; give it a 
thorough look, for them Ingens, now, are the 
greatest foxes you ever seed; but I’m up to them 
—ha, what do you call that? Whew, as I’m 
alive if there aint the print of a horse's hoof, 
and there a moccasin; ha, ha, ha, what born 
fools to come so near -my campment ; they 
didn’t dream I’d be awake and arter ’m before 
morning.” 

“ Have you found their trail ?” 

“Hain’t I! but here it is, and a fresh one, 
too, why they were by here not long ago, only 
silent and quick and we'll soon have ’em; do 
you know how many there were ?” 





rapidity for nearly two hours, one of the sav- 
ages turned to his companion, and pointing to 
the western sky, exclaimed : 

“See, the moon is almost down. At dawn 
the pale faces will be upon our trail.” 

“The Eagle speaks true, but what does he 
further say?’ replied the Indian thus addressed. 

“Let him go on this road,” pointing in one 
direction, answered the other, “and let the little 
woman and your warriors go on the other, so 
will the pale faces quarrel which one to take.” 

“ Good, good, my brother speaks wisely,” was 
the answer, and dividing without another word, 
one party proceeded onthe path, while the other, 
which consisted of four, struck boldly into the 
forest, leading the horse which carried Bertha. 
It is needless to say the other beast went with the 
sister party. By this shrewd arrangement the 
savages left two trails, exactly alike, behind 
them, a circumstance which they knew would 
not fail to puzzle, if not altogether disconcert, 
any persons who might start in pursuit. 

Let us now return to the happy home whence 
Bertha had been torn. Here, all was horror and 
dismay. So sudden and unexpected had been 
the assault of the savages, that many of the 
household were surprised in their beds. The 
majority, however, had managed to secrete them- 
selves or escape; the few who, headed by the 
old overseer, had attempted to save Bertha, were 
left for dead. The Indians did not fire the 
dwelling, however, lest they should be detected 
by the neighbors. 

More than an hour after the departure of the 
savages, one of the cowardly servants who had 
secreted himself, crept in terror from his hiding 
place and made his way tothe nearest habitation. 
The alarm once given, the whole country was 
up inarms. The daring character of the out- 
rage called for speedy action—fathers thought 
that a like fate might soon befall their own 
daughters, if this crime was not severely pun- 
ished—and every homestead accordingly sent 
forth its one or more rifles, as in olden times the 
yoemanry of England roused themselves at the 
cross of fire ! 

It was nearly daybreak when intelligence of 
this dark deed reached the small settlement, 
some miles distant, where Warner, the aftianced 
lover of Bertha, resided. For a moment he was 
paralyzed by the news; but soon rallying his 
faculties, he called for a horse, and while it was 
being saddled, made ready his rifle. 

“ There is only one man who can save Miss 
Conway,’”’ he said to those around him, “and 
that is the old hunter, Daddy Dan. He knows 
an Indian trail as a hunter does the track of a 
deer. To him Iam bound.” 

*« Ay, he can catch the rascals if any one can; 
but 1 doubt if even he can do it, for the Indians 
have such a start,” said a bystander. 

“ We will try at least,” said Warner, proudly. 
“T will come back dead on my bier or rescue 

” 
ne vith these words he put his horse to gallop, 
dashing recklessly right into the forest ; while a 
long and hearty cheer, awoke by his gallant bear- 
ing, pursued him from the crowd. 

A sharp ride of about three miles brought him 
to a log cabin in the heart of a wild clearing 
deep in the forest. Flinging himself from the 
saddle in the very instant his horse checked his 
career, he knocked furiously at the cabin door, 
which was soon opened by the old hunter in 
person. 

“Dan, Dan, get your rifle!” cried the excited 
lover. 

The old hunter looked in surprise at the 
flushed countenance and excited mien of the 
speaker. His first thought was that Warner 
was intoxicated, but he dismissed this, knowing 
him to be proverbially temperate. With imper- 
turbable coolness he asked : 

“Why, man, what’s the matter, you’re early, 
to-day ?” 

In as few words as possible Warner explained, 
and added, “I knew you woald be more likely 
to find them, than even those who followed their 
trail, so I’ve come as fast as horse could carry 
me. 
“What, Mistress Bertha carried off by the 
heathen varmints ?” 

“Yes; but we’ve not a moment to lose, make 
haste !”” 

“Easy, squire—for I must call you that, see- 
ing I knew your father before you, who, to speak 
correctly, was really fair shot—easy, easy, in this 
business, you see, my lad, you are entirely too 





hasty. There’s nothing like order, as my old 


“S$ hing like a dozen, they say.” 

“You don’t say so! Why, there’s been two 
horses along here, what could they want with 
two ?” exclaimed he, in a musing tone, then after 
a pause, added, “ howsomever, let’s on arter ’m 
and ’conitre at any rate, they would have to be 
great Ingens if I couldn’t kill three or four ot 
’em.” 

For some time they pursued their way in 
silence, old Dan intent on preserving the trail, 
and the lover racked with fear for the safety of 
his mistress ; to overtake and rescue her, if pos- 
sible, before the capturers could reach their own 
country, was the leading desire of his heart ; 
little did he care how many the Indians were in 
number, for he felt as if his arm alone could crush 
a host, or rather desperation had wrought him up 
to such a state, that but two objects floated be- 
fore his mind, one was to rescue Bertha, and the 
other, if unsuccessful, to die by the hands of her 
capturers ; quickly, therefore, did he push along, 
following his elderly companion, and inwardly 
cursing the slowness with which he seemed to 
move, wishing for a sight of his enemies, but yet 
dreading lest they should not be overtaken. 

Deeper and deeper they plunged into the 
forest, and were now advancing at a rapid rate, 
when suddenly the old hunter came to a dead 
halt and exclaimed : 

“ Now I see why they wanted two beasts, the 
Ingen thieves—really they’ve made a pretty re- 
spectable trail—here they’ve divided now, and 
which can be the right ’un?” 

“‘ Have they separated! Then all may be in 
vain, and we pursue the wrong track?” said 
Warner. 

“That’s truly said, and considering what rale 
sarpents them Ingens are, its extronary how they 
are ever caught; now I know in the last war, 
that’s the Revolution under General Washington, 
blessings on him! that two or three of us got 
on the track of some of them hard fighters, and 
they led us up and down for a week betore we 
could come up to them, but then you see they 
were all sitting together, when down we pounced 
on ’em, and crack went our rifles, and they just 
fell over and died. But it wont take us long to 
catch these fellers now, if we only go coolly to 
work, and don’t spoil the trail with any haste ; 
for we are all fresh on the start, while they've 
had to come here and skulk about like thieves, 
for probably a day or two ; so that they’re pretty 
tired by this time.” 

During the delivery of this harangue, Warner 
was a prey to a thousand tortures, exerting all 
his knowledge of the forest in determining 
which trail the more numerous party had pur- 
sued, supposing that was the one which contained 


And onthey went. Old Dan struck down the 
stream, and landed at the foot of the bush; a 
moment was sufficient to discover the trail, which 
the Indians had striven so hard to hide; and 
then, breaking down a bush to show the path to 
those who should follow, the two companions 
dashed off at once in the pursuit. Over failen 
trunks and withered leaves, among the gigantic 
monsters of the forest, and throngh the smaller 
underwood, the old hunter kept his course. 
Stooping his long body and peering anxiously 
upon the ground, he threaded the intricacies of 
the road with amazing quickness, and from 
covert to glade, like the sure-scented bloodhound, 
dogged the footsteps of his flying foe. 

The morning had now come, and the sun, ris- 
ing above the eastern horizon, was beginning to 
scatter a few rays among the thick canopy of 
boughs and leaves above, when old Dan and our 
hero emerged from a dense clump of forest trees, 
and appeared traversing a more open space of 
the wood. ‘The feathered inhabitants were fly- 
ing from tree to tree, and raising their various 
voices in melody, while here and there a fox 
peeped forth from his sly covert, or a squirrel 
hopped fearlessly along. For some minutes past 
the two had proceeded with increased caution, 
carefully scanning every little nook, and gazing 
quickly around them as the hollow moaning of 
the wind swept mournfally through the forest. 
Suddenly, however, the old hunter stooped and 
remained in an attitude of the deepest attention 
for more than a minute, then rising up, he gazed 
intently before him until bis gaze fixed upon a 
spot in the di The ination apy A 
to satisfy him, for he slowly shook his head, and 
without uttering a syllable, beckoned on his 
companion, until they had surmounted a gentle 
rise, when pointing with his foretinger through 
the intervening trees, he disclosed to view four 
dark figures moving quickly along, and further 
ahead a tull Indian leading a horse, upon which 
sat, or rather was supported, the captured 
Bertha. 

As the Indians moved on with almost noiseless 
tread he lost sight of them for a moment, and 
then again they were seen emerging from behind 
the trees, Bertha’s white dress fluttering in the 
breeze, as she appeared and disappeared among 
the windings of the narrow path. O, what a 
moment was that for Warner! The blood 
rushed back to his heart, and then dashed again 
through his veins with the impetuosity of a 
torrent; while his whole frame trembled like an 
aspen leaf, until the remembrance of what he 
held at stake came over him. But when he 
thought of the pursued Indians, of the death or 
dishonor of his plighted bride ; his whole appear- 
ance became changed, the lips were compressed 
tightly together, and when his companion turned 
to look upon him, he saw his proud eye kindled 
with an unnatural fire, and the quick glances 
playing around it like the lightning in a summer 
cloud. 

“ He is a brave youth, any how,” thought the 
veteran, as he prepared for action. 

Not a moment was to be lost; it was obvious 
that they were as yet unobserved, but the quick 
watchfuiness of the two rear Indians betrayed 
their apprehensions of danger. The p 
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away satisfied, as he saw a serpent glide from the 
underwood. The two pursuers breathe! free - 
again. The Indians were seen consulin ’ 
more, and then turned to follow their compa 


ions; when the old hunter stepping lightly alon 


g once 


. & 
followed by Warner, gained a position within 
rifle shot of their enemies. A treacherous twig 
crackled beneath their moccasins; the saveves 


sprang back, saw their enemy, snd uttering 
lond yell prepared to fire; but just as they turned 
toward the thicket, old Dan stepped into the 
open space with the young lover, and coolly 
raising his long piece, glanced his eye along the 
barrel, and gave the command wo fire The 
sharp sound of the rifles was heard ringing 
through the woods, and the two Indians spring 
ing up on high, fell dead upon the ground 

Carried away by the excitement of the mo- 
ment, Warner, forgetful of himself, and thinking 
only of the rescue, sprang forward, and was rap- 
idly rushing on, when he heard the loud voice of 
the old hunter erying out, “Toe covert, to cov- 
ert!’ and hardly had time to gain the shelier of 
a neighboring oak, before its splintered bark 
flew off before the deadly balls of the rifles of 
two other savages. 

Seemingly satisfied with this act of agyression, 
the Indians retreated up the ascent, darting from 
tree to tree, and rapidly re-leading their emp y 
rifles. With the same caution their porsuers 
followed, eagerly looking for an advantageous 
point of attack. A few rods had thus been 
passed over, in this wild mamuer Of engagement, 
when the impatient Warner heard the clattering 
of hoofs, and beheld the remaining Indian at 
some distance ahead, urging on the herse that 
carried Bertha. ‘The conviction instantly flashed 
across his mind that the two Indians were thus 
to divert their attention, while the other escaped 
with the prize. 

Maddened at the very sight, he called to his 
companion, and pointing to the Lndian, urged 
him on, but the wily hunter, without raising his 
eyes from his foe, only answered - 

“ Ay, take off your red skin first.” 

“ But Bertha, Bertha—quick !’’ 

Glancing his eye around at this passionate ap- 
peal, the old henter only saw the advantage the 
other Indian was gaining upon Warner, and 
merely responded : 

“Take off the Ingen thief.” 

“On, on!” was the wild answer of the young 
lover, as he dashed abead and met the opposing 
form of the nearest savage. Jt was butthe work 
of an instant to rush in wpen him and close in 
deadly conftict. Short, sharp and fearful was the 
trial of skill; but after a momentary struggle 
the sinews of the young man prevailed ; the. In- 
dian fell down beneath him; and planting one 
knee upon his writhing form, Warner drove with 
his disengaged hand his hunting knife deep into 
the breast of the prostrate foe; a gurgling sound 
ensued, a gasp, and the savage was but lifeless 
clay. 

Springing up from his victim, the impet- 
nous lover gave it one look of mingled pity and 
horror, amd then hurried forward in pursuit of 
the flying savage. As he dashed onward with 
his clubbed rifle in his hand, be saw that the con- 








had not proceeded far before a turning brought 
them again into full view of the flying party, 
who were now winding along the edge of a pre- 
cipitous rock, a few hundred feet before. Quick 
as thought, the two pursuers sprang behind the 
neighboring trees to avoid observation, and re- 
connoitre the position of the other party. The 
precipice, upon which the Indians were travelling, 
ran along in the form of an inclined plane, until 
jt was lost in the abruptness of the mountain 
ridge, that now began to rise before them, broken 
here and there by natural gorges and ledges, and 
then stretching boldly forward against the sky. 
Along the top of this precipice, as we have said, 
the Indians were now travelling with consider- 
able rapidity, striving to surmount the hill and 
gain the shelter of the mountains, knowing well 
it was the only hope of success in carrying off 
their captive. To prevent this, however, became 
the effort of old Dan and his companion ; and, 
therefore, emerging from their coverts, they hur- 
ried slily on, and creeping through the luxuriant 
underwood, soon attained a respectable distance 
upon the flank of the flying party ; here stooping, 
and approaching his mouth to Warner's ear, old 





Bertha ; but the savages had been too ci pect 
for him, as but one footmark was visible beside 
that made by the horse. Old Dan, however, as 
soon as he had finished his observations, lent 
himself with ardor to the task, and, leaving the 
path they had hitherto pursued, followed the 
other trail to the margin of alittle stream. Here 
he paused, and, summoning Warner to his side, 
give itas his opinion they should desert their 
former track and follow this, observing that their 
“ dodging about the stream showed the red skins 
had something to conceal.” 

For some time both of the adventurons pur- 
suers continued their examination on either side 
of the stream, but all in vain; they trod the 
ground again with a closer scrutiny, but every 
trace of their enemy was lost; and then, after 
standing a moment or so in perplexity, were 
about returning to try the other path, when old 
Dan remarked, that perchance they could dis- 
cover a gravelly or sandy bottom to the stream 
if they should look further up or down ; and in- 
stantly plunging in, followed its course fur some 
distance over the hard rocky bottom. His ex- 
amination was crowned with success, and, re- 
calling Warner with a low whistle from his task, 
he discovered to him beneath the clear wave, the 
impress of a horse’s hoof at regular distances, 
and then, pointing far down the stream, he 
whispered : 

“There, there, the young woman has gone 
this way, don’t you see that little piece of her 
dress on yonder brush? The heathen fools not 
to watch closer than that; but they can’t out 
jineral one who’s lived in the woods as long as I. 
But now let's on, and tread lightly and keep 
close behind me ; look out sharp and we'll soon 
be up to them ; they can’t be more nor half a 
dozen, and we'll leave the rest to coolness.” 

“ Ay, Dan, only let's get within rifle shot.” 

“Coolly, coolly, that’s all,” returned the im- 
perturbable hunter. 








Dan whispered, ‘“ Cool, cool !” 

“ Yes, yes, only let’s attack them.” 

“ Ay, I see you understand the matter; well 
now then, fire; you take the rearmost one—I'll 
take the next, but don’t rash from cover, just 
dodge and Joad, and then have at the third, but 
on no account fire at the one with the young wo- 
man; now, master, a cool heart, steady hand 
and firm sight ; take ’em right atween the eyes ; 
that’s my mark always—for you see it is secn 
better than their red skins, which, for all the 
world, look just like dead leaves.” 

And Warner was cool, it seemed as if his 
heart was iron, so still its pulsation became. 
As noiseless as serpents they stole along, and 
hardly the cracking of a twig betrayed their 
progress. But their enemies were too much ac- 
customed to the woods, and too watchfal to re- 
main longer in ignorance of their pursuers’ 
presence. The rearmost Indian suddenly stopped, 
peered anxiously around ; and then gave vent to 
his suspicions in a low whistle, which brought 
another savage to his side. They were now in 
tull range of their concealed foes, yet the fastid- 
ious taste of old Dan was not satisfied with their 
distance. The moment was one of great anxiety, 
as their discovery would totally prevent the plan 
of attack on which the only hope of success de- 
pended; they, therefore, crouched in silence 
among the neighboring brush, while a hurried 
consultation took place between the two Indians, 
after which the one who had come up advanced 
& pace or two, and stood in an attitude of deepest 
attention. What a moment of suspense was 
that! Discovery was utter ruin, and Warner 
shuddered as he thought of it. A second or two 
that seemed hours, flew by. The Indian came 
still nearer, stooped and pecred anxiously into 
the very thicket wherethey lay. The old hunter 
gradually loosened his knife from its sheath, and 
Warner held his breath almost to suffocation 
Afiother minute passed, and the Indian turned 





test b old Dan and the other Indian was 
rapidly approaching its termination. In their 
eagerness they had approached within a few 
yards of each other, although so great was the 
skill of either combatant, that neither conld get 
a sight upon the other; atthe moment, however, 
that the young lover sprang forward, the body of 
the hunter became too much exposed, the piece 
of bis opponent was quick as lightning, and old 
Dan fell at the base of a tree. 

Warner sickened at the sight; he was as yet 
unobserved by the victorious marksman, and 
though he felt that the day was too surely host, 
he determined to die like a lion at bay, and die 
if he must in the act of rescue. Stopping, there- 
fore, not a moment in his course, but only grasp- 
ing his piece more firmly in his hand, he sprang 
up the ascent with a velocity to which despera- 
tion lent treble wings. But it seemed as if swift- 
ness and strength had been given to him only 
that he might view the consummation of despair, 
for when he reached the denser part of the forest 
upon the edge of the precipice, a sight met his 
vision that sent the blood back in volumes to his 
heart. 

The overtaken savage, little thinking of the 
success of his party, and believing all hopes of 
carrying off his captive were destroyed, was 
dragging the struggling girl from her horse, at 
the distance of some rods ahead. (ne hand 
was rudely grasping ber left arm, and endeavor- 
ing to tear her despairing clutch from the mane 
of the restive beast; while the other held the 
terrible hawk in Ai for the deadly 
blow. The head of the terrified girl was entirely 
uncovered, for her bonnet had fallen off, and the 
fair tresses escaping from their confinement, were 
now tossing wildly over her shoulders ; while her 
pale face was turned up towards the sky. As the 
unequal contest continued, the restive beast yrad- 
ually approached the edge of the cliff, eo that 
each instant seemed to bring destruction nearer. 
A moinent passed, and then the strugyles of the 
girl became fainter and fainter, and the shrieks 
which at first rose on the morning air, altogether 
ceased, though their echoes yet rung through the 
pathless woods. 

A cry of wild horror burst from Warner at the 
sight. He swung up his heavy rifle, and strained 
every nerve to reach the spot. “, heaven! 
murdered before my sight!” exclaimed he, dis- 
tractedly, as with almost superhuman speed he 
bounded along. 

The savage saw him coming, felt that his own 
triumph was secure, and answered the horror- 
stricken cry with a wild laugh that rang through 
the woods, and lived for years after in the recol- 





lection of Warner; then, dropping bis bold 
upon the maiden’s arm, he grasped her hand, ard 
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taunting smile and exulting look, he called in 
broken English for her lover to come and save 
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passion, while the wild langh of the savage was | 
heard again, as he said, in bitter mockery : 

“Is the white warrior a woman, that he can- | 
not leap? See, he must come quick!” And he | 
passed hie weapon round the head of the sense- | 
less girl. “ Did he not hear the cries of the little 
one t” 

Warner spoke not. He tried to utter a wild 
defiance, but the words only gurgled in his chok- 
iny throut, and flinging down his rifle he gnashed 
his teeth in passion, as he shook his arm madly 
atthe oe. He breathed thick and hard. He | 
felt the bitterness, the awfal bitterness of his situ- 
ation, and tearing his knife from the sheath he 
brandished it at the exulting savage. His an- 
Swer was the same taunting langh, and, as he 
stood there over the form of the prostrate maiden, 
he seemed some fiend from the world below, ex- 
ulting in his triumph, as he played with the 
agonics of his two victims. He stooped again, 
and then with more than consummate cruelty, | 
putting aside the fair hair, and baring the marble | 

| 


brow, he cast one more mocking look upon the 
young lover, and raised his weapon till its bright | 
edge gleamed in the morning sun. Hope, all 
was gone. A swimming sensation rushed 
through Warner’s brow. He saw that glancing 
weapon swung into the air, For an instant it 
rose upward, and then—the sharp crack of a | 
rifle was heard, and while the Indian chief fling- | 
ing his arms wildly around, sprang from the 
edge of the precipice, and shot downward like an | 
arcow from the skies, old Dan himself, whom 
Warner had lett for dead, sprang forward, 
exclaiming : 

“The varmint, the varmint !—T’ll bet anything 
T took him atween the eyes,” and then quickly 
changing his tone of exultation to one of concern, 
he added, “‘ But the young woman, I hope the 
heathen dog haint killed her.” 

After mach difficulty they succeeded in gain- 
ing the opposite rock by acircuitous path, and im- 
mediately set about the recovery of the inanimate 
girl. This, at first, was a work of some difficul- 
ty, and when at last she did open her eyes, and 
look wildly around her, the first thing that met 
her gaze was the well-known face of her lover 
bent earnestly upon her. But she did not recog- 


again, and some moments more elapsed before 
she showed signs of returning lite. Atlast, how- 
ever, she murmured out her lover’s name, her 
lips moved incoherently for a while, and then she 
looked up again. A faint smile iliumined her 
features as she recognized that well-known face, 
and she whispered : 

“©, Thad such a fearful dream! There were 
dark savages in it—are they all gone ?” 

“Yes, dearest, and I am here, I—your own 
Frederick.” 

“ Then am I safe!’ murmured the half uncon- 
scious girl, burying her face on her lover’s broad 
bosom. 

As soon as Bertha was sufticiently recruited, 
they set out on their return, old Dan and Werner 
walking on either side of the horse, and support- 
ing her. The little cavalcade had not proceeded 
more than two miles when it met about twenty 
neighbors, armed and in hot pursuit on the trail, 
who, at sight of Bertha alive and unhurt, rent 
the air with cheers, and crowding around her 
preservers, shook their hands with frantic joy. 

When Judge Conway found his daughter re- 
stored to his arms, he could not refuse tue suit of 
the lovers, especially when Bertha, casting her- 
self on her father’s bosom, told him she could 
never be happy without Warner. She and her 
lover were married that very winter, and old 
Dan was one of the most prominent spectators 
at the wedding. 

It is but a few years since the old hunter died. 
He was accustomed to describe his rescue of 
Bertha in these words : 

“When I fell at the foot of the tree it was all 
atrick. Seeing the Ingen about to pull his trig- 
ger, | dodged and tumbled headlong as if dead, 
on which the heathen varmint rushed on me. 
Then I leapt up, knife in hand. But he was as 
spry as a young catamount; and had me around 
the middle in no time. At it we went, wrastle, 

wrastle, wrastle, now I under, now he. At one 
time [thought he would be too much for me, for 
sich an audacious savage I never seed before. 
But at last I got him fairly down and despatched 
him with his own knife, for my own had-been 
broke in the scuffle. Then I jumped up, loaded, 
and ran after the squire, who I reached, as you 
may have heerd, jist in time to save the life of 
bis wife, that is! I have seen many Ingen fights, 
and heern tell of more, but I never heard of, or 
saw sich a skrimmage as that, stranger !”” 





JOHN HANCOCK IN MARBLE. 


We iearn that Horatio Stone’s colossal statue 
of John Hancock, executed under an order of 
Congress, has been completed. The motive of 
his composition is drawn from the record of the 
Continental Congress of the 4th of July, 1776. 
The Declaration of Independence had been 
adopted, and as Hancock affixed his name to it 
he gave utterance to his expression of detiance of 
the power of England and of gratification at the 
importance of the act they had consumated. 
The moral essence and spirit of the man at this 
moment have been expressed by the artist. The 
historic seroll is in his right hand; with the left 
he pvints to it; his features are expressive of 
high and benignant resolve ; and the movement 
of the whole is in beautifui and perfect accord ; 
while, though deprived of the license afforded by 
the drapery in classic models, the more minute 
effects have been rendered with surpassing ac- 
curacy and grace.—National Intelligencer. 





THE ADVANTAGES OF LABOR. 


The rich man pays dearly for health—the la- 
boring man is paid to be healthy. Exercise is 
the best physician. Those who have strength, 
and a good pair of legs, need not be drawn about 
in a carriage. Carriages are fine things for doc- 
tors. The more they increase the more need 
will there be of medical men and drags; and 
those who never work create for themselves weak 
arms, delicate hands, and infirm or crooked 
spines. Labor has its joys as well as its sorrows, 
and a far higher reward than that of wages. If 
this fact were better undetstood, no one would be 
id'e. Far better ix it to work for no pay at all, 
than to suffer the ills of having nothing to do. 
A yood appetite, healthy digestion, and a free 
circulation of the blood, are among the blessings 
of labor. — Eliot. 





, incidents of which may be deemed hardly worth | 


| manufacture, these are the only particulars to be 
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THE TWO SISTERS. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Tue following » story, the simple and domestic | 


relating after such a lapse of time, awakened a | 
degree of interest a hundred years ago, in a 
principal seaport town in the bay of Massachu- 
setts. The rainy twilight of an autumn day, a 
parlor on the seven floor of a house, plainly 
furnished, as b d the cire es of its 
inhabitants, yet decorated with curiosities from 
beyond the sea, and a few specimens of Indian 





presented in regard to scenes and seasons. Two 
young and comely women sat together by the 
fireside, nursing their mutual and peculiar sor- 
rows. They were the recent brides of two broth- 
ers, a sailor and a landsman, and two successive 
days had brought tidings of the death of each, 
by the chances of the Canadian warfare and the 
tempestuous Atlantic. The universal sympathy 
excited by this bereavement, drew numerous con- 
doling guests to the habitation of the widowed 
sisters. Several, among whom was the minister, 
had remained until the verge of evening, when, 
one by one, whispering many comfortable pas- 
sages of Scripture, that were answered by more 
abundant tears, they took their leave, and de- 
parted to their own happier homes. The mourn- 
ers, though not insensible to the kindness of their 
friends, had yearned to be left alone. United 
as they had been by the relationship of the living, 
and now more closely so by that of the dead, 
each felt as if whatever consolation her grief ad- 
mitted, was to be found in the bosom of the oth- 
er. ‘They joined their hearts, and wept together 
silently. But afier an hour of suc indulgence, 
one of the sisters, all of whose emotions were 
influenced by her mild, quiet, yet not feeble 
churacter, began to recollect the precepts of 
resignation and endurance which her piety had 
taught her when she did not think to heed them. 
Her misfortunes, besides, as earliest known, 
should earliest cease to interfere with her regular 
course of duties; accordingly having placed the 
table before the tire, and arranged a frugal meal, 
she took the hand of her companion. 

“Come, dearest sister, you have not eaten a 
morsel to-day,” she said. ‘Arise, I pray you, 
and let us ask a blessing on that which is provid- 
ed forus.” | 

Her sister was of a lively and irritable tem- 
perament, and the first pangs of her sorrow had 
been expressed by shrieks and passionate lament- 
ations. She now shrank from Mary’s words like 
a wounded sufferer from the hand that revives 
the throb. 

“There is no blessing for me, neither will I ask 
it,” saia Margaret, with a fresh burst of tears. 
“ Would that it were God’s will that I might 
never taste food more.” 

Yet she trembled at these rebellious expressions, 
almost as soon as they were uttered, and by de- 
grees Mary succeeded in bringing her sister’s 
mind nearer to the situation of her own. Time 
rolled on, and the usual hour of their repose ar- 
rived. ‘The brothers and their brides had entered 
the married state with no more than the slender 
nteans which then sanctioned such a step, and 
confederated themselves in one household, with 
equal rights to the parlor, and cluiming exclusive 
privileges in two sleeping rooms to it. 
‘Thither the widowed ones retired, after heaping 
ushes upon the dying embers of the fire, and 
placing a lighted lamp upon the hearth. The 
doors of both chamber were left open, so that a 
part of the interior of each, and the beds with 
their unclosed curtains, were reciprocally visible. 
Sleep did not steal upon the sisters at one and 
the same time. Mary experienced the effect of- 
ten consequent upon grief quietly borne, and soon 
sunk into temporary forgetfulness, while Marga- 
ret became more disturbed and feverish in pro- 
portion as the night advanced with its deepest 
and stillest hours. She lay listening to the drops 
that came down in » un- 
swayed by breath of wind, and a nervous im- 
pulse continually causing her to lift her head 
trom the pillow, and gaze into Mary’s chamber 
and the intermediate apartment. The cold light 
of the lamp threw the shadows of the furniture 
up against the wall, stamping them immovably 
there, except when they were shaken by a sudden 
flicker of the flame. Two vacant arm chairs 
were in their old position on opposite sides of the 
hearth, where the brothers had been wont to sit 
in young and laughing dignity, as the heads of 
families; two humbler seats were near them, the 
thrones of that litle empire, where Mary and 
herself had exercised in love a power that love 
had won. The cheerful raviance of the fire had 
shone upon a happy circle, and the dead glimmer 
of the lamp might have befitted their union 
now. While Margaret groaned in bitterness, she 
heard a knock at the door. 

“ How would my heart have leapt at the sound 
but yesterday,” thought she, remembering the 
anxiety with which she had so long awaited tid- 
ings from hér husband. “I care not for it now; 
let them begone, fur I will not arise.” 

But even while a sort of childish fretfulness 
made her thus resolve, she was breathing hur- 
riedly and straining her ears to catch a repetition 
of the summons. It is difficult to be convinced 
of one whom we have deemed another self. The 
knocking was now renewed in slow and regular 
strokes, apparently given with the soft end of a 
double fist, and was heard through several thick- 
nesses of the wall. Margaret looked to her sis- 
ter’s chamber, and beheld her still lying in the 
depths of sleep. She slightly arrayed herself, 
trembling between fear and eagerness as she did 
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80. 

“Heaven help me!” sighed she. “I have 
nothing left to fear, and methinks I am ten times 
more a coward than ever.” 

Seizing the lamp from the hearth, she hastened 
to the window that overlooked the street door. 
It was a lattice turning upon hinges; and hav- 
ing thrown it back, she stretched her head a little 
way into the moist atmosphere. <A lantern was 
reddening the front of the house, and melting its 
light in the neighboring puddles, while a deluge 





transactions of taking credit as of giving it. 


Always be quite as careful in your business | 


of darkness overwhelmed every object. As the 


brimmed hat and blanket coat stepped from un- 
der the shelter of the projecting story, and looked 
upward to discover whom his application had 
aroused. Margaret knew him as a friendly inn- 
keeper of the town. 

“ What would you have, good man Parker ! 
asked the widow. 

“ Lack-a-day, is it you, mistress Margaret '”” 
cried the innkeeper. ‘I was afraid it might be 
be your sister Mary, for I hate to see a young 
woman in trouble, when I have not a word of 
comfort to whisper to her.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, what news do you bring '”’ 
screamed Margaret. 

“There has been an express through the town 
within this half hour,” said the good man Parker, 
travelling from the westward jurisdiction, with 
letters from the governor and council. He tar- 
ried at my house to refresh himself with a drop 
and « morsel, and I asked him what tidings on 
the frontiers. He told me we had the better in 
the skirmish you wot of, and that thirteen men, 
reported slain, are well and sound, and your hus- 
band among them. Besides he is appointed one 
of the escorts to bring the captivated Frenchers 
and Indians home to the province jail. I judged 
you wouldn't mind being broke of your rest, and 
so I stepped over to tell you. Good night.” 

So saying, the honest man departed ; and the 
lantern gleamed along the street, bringing to 
view indistinct shapes of things, and the frag- 
ments of a world, like order glimmering through 
a chaos, or memory roaming over the past. But 
Margaret stayed not to watch these picturesque 
results. Joy flushed into her heart and lighted 
it up at once, and, breathless, and with winged 
steps, she flew to the bedside of her sister. She 
paused, however, at the door of her chamber, 
while a thought of pain broke in upon her. 
“Poor Mary!” said she to herself.“ Shall I 
awake her to feel her sorrow sharpened by my 
happiness? No; I will keep it within my bosom 
till the morrow.” 

She approached the bed to see if Mary’s sleep 
was peaceful. Her face was turned upward to 
the pillow, and had been hidden there to weep; 
but a look of motionless contentment was visible 
upon it, as if her heart, like a deep lake, had be- 
come calm, because its grief had sunk down so 
far within. Happy it is, and strange that the 
lighter sorrows are those from which dreams are 
chiefly fabricated. Margaret shrunk from dis- 
turbing her sister-in-law, and felt as if her own 
better fortune had rendered her invol ily un- 
faithful, and as if altered and diminished affection 
must be the consequence of the disclosure she 
had to make. With a sudden step she turned 
away. But joy could not be repressed, even by 
the circumstance that would have excited heavy 
grief at another moment. Her mind was throng- 
ed with delightful thoughts, till sleep stole on 
and transformed them into visions more delight- 
ful and more wild, like the breath of winter (but 
a cold comparison) working fantastic tracery on 
the window. 

When the night was far advanced, Mary woke 
with a sudden start. A vivid dream had latterly 
involved her in his unreal life, of which, howev- 
er, she could only remember that it had been 
broken in upon at its most interesting post. For 
a little time slumber hung about her like a morn- 
ing mist, hindering her from perceiving the dis- 
tinct outline of her situation. She listened with 
imperfect consciousness to two or three volleys 
of rapid and eager knocking. At first she deem- 
ed the noise a matter of course; like the breath 
she drew next, it appeared a thing in which she 
had no concern and hastily she became aware it 
was a summons necessary to be obeyed. At the 
same moment, a pang of recollection darted into 
her mind; the pall of sleep was thrown back 
from the face of grief; the dim light of the cham- 
ber, and the objects therein revealed, had retained 
all her suspended ideas, and restored them as 
soon as she unclosed her eyes. Again there was 
a quick peal upon the street door. Fearing that 
her sister would also be disturbed, Mary wrapped 
herself’ in her cloak and hood, took the lamp from 
the hearth, and hastened to the window. By 
some accident it had been left unclapsed, and 
yielded easily to the hand. 

“ Who’s there ?’’ asked Mary, trembling as she 
looked forth. 

The storm was over, and the moon was up; 
it shone upon unbroken clouds above, and below, 
upon houses black with moisture, and upon the 
little lakes of fallen rain, curling with silver be- 
neath the quick enchantment of the breeze. A 
young man, in a suilor’s dress, wet as if he had 
come out of the depths of the sea, stood alone 
under the window. Mary recognized him as one 
whose livelihood was gained by short voyages on 
the coast ; nor did she forget that previous to her 
marriage, he had been an unsuccessful wooer for 
her hand. 

“ What do you seek here, Stephen ?” she said. 

“ Cheer up, Mary, for I seek to comfort you,” 
answered the rejected lover. ‘ You must know 
that I got home some ten minutes ago, and the 
first thing my mother told me was about your 
husband ; so, without saying a word to the old 
woman, I clapped on my hat and ran out of the 
house. I couldn’t have slept a wink before 
speaking to you, Mary, for the sake of old times.” 

“ Stephen, 1 thought better of you,” exclaim- 
ed the widow, with gushing tears, and preparing 
to close the lattice, for she was no whit inclined 
to imitate the first wife of Zadig. 

“Bat stop and hear my story out,” cried the 
young sailor. ‘I tell you we spoke a brig yes- 
terday afternoon, bound in from Old England, 
and whom do you think I saw on deck, weil and 
hearty, only a bit thinuver than he was five months 
ago?” 

Mary leaned from the window but did not 
speak. 

“ Why, it was your husband himself,” contina- 
ed the generous seaman. “ He and three others 
saved themselves on a spar when the vessel turn- 
ed bottom upwards. The brig will beat into the 
bay by daylight, with this wind, and you will see 
him here to-morrow. There's the comfort I 
bring to you, Mary. So, good night.” 

He hurried away, while Mary watched him 
with a doubt of waking reality, that seemed 
stronger or weaker as he alternately entered the 








| window grated on its hinges, a man in a broad- 
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streaks of moonlight. Gradually, however, a 
flood of conviction swelled into her heart, in 
Strength enough to overwhelm her, had its in- 
crease been more. Her first impulse was to 
arouse her sister-in-law, and communicate the 
new-born gladness. She opened the chamber 
door which had been closed in the course of the 
night, though not latched, advanced to the bed- 
side, and was about to lay her hand on the slam- 
berer’s shoulder. But then she remembered that 
Margfret would awake to thoughts of death and 
woe, rendered not less bitter by the contrast with 
her own felicity. She suffered the rays of the 
lamp to fall on the unconscious form of the 
bereaved one. Margaret lay in unquiet sleep, 
and the drapery was displaced around her; her 
young cheek was rose-tinted, lips half opened in 
a vivid smile ; an expression of joy, debarred its 
passage by her sealed eyelids, struggled forth like 
incense from her whole countenance. 

“My poor sister, you will awaken too soon 
from that happy dream,” thought Mary. 

Before retiring, she set down the lamp and 
endeavored to arrange the bed-clothes, so that the 
chill air might do no harm to the feverish slum- 
berer. But her hand trembled against Margaret's 
neck, a tear also fell apon her cheek, and she 
suddenly awoke. There mutual joy was made 
known, and they wept in each other's arms. 





* > 
THE ERRORS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Really,” said a printer, in conversing with 
a literary man about errors of the press, “ gen- 
tlemen should not place such uplinited confidence 
in the eyesight of our hard-worked and half- 
blinded reader of proofs; for I am ashamed to 
say that we utterly ruined one poet through a 
ludicrous misprint.” ‘ Indeed! and what was 
the unhappy line!’ “ Why, sir, the poet intend- 
ed to say: 

‘See the pale martyr in a sheet of fire ;’ 
instead of which we made him say : 
‘ See the pale martyr with dis shirt on fire.” 


The critics were down fierce on the poet; but 
we don’t see why. Aman “with his shirt on 
fire” must be a highly poetical object, as his life 
would be in imminent danger.— Boston Transcript. 





A PRINTER’S SHOOTING STICK. 


A typo, Mr. Nessel, on his way to St. Louis, 
while waiting for the "Toledo train, in Cleveland, 
a short time since, suddenly missed his pocket: 
book, which contained what few dimes he owned. 
At first our hero admired the dexterity of the 
transaction ; but he remembered that cash is not 
the easiest thing in the world to get. He, there- 
fore stepped up, and collared an individual of 
whom he had strong grounds of suspicion, drew 
forth a type case, pointed it a /a pistol, and de- 
manded ‘that money!” Mr. Thief instantly 
delivered up the booty, frightened half to death ; 
the typo pocketed his money and the formidable 
type box, and started for the Great West. Thet 
ae stick will do to travel with.—St. Louis 

eral 





DEVOTED WOMEN. 


Mary Knight was one of those devoted women 
who aided to relieve the horrible sufferings of 
Washington’s army at Valley Forge, cooking 
and carrying provisions to them alone through 
the depth of winter—even passing through the 
outposts of the British army in the disguise of a 
market-woman. And when Washington was 
compelled to retreat before a superior force, she 
concealed her brother, General Worrel—when the 
British had set a price on his head—in a cider 
hogshead in the cellar for three days, and fed him 
through the bunghole, the house being ransacked 
four different times by the troops ia search of 
him, without success.— J/ume Journal. 





LINN US. 


Great as his talents were, he had one defect. 
His vanity was unbounded. He was one day 
exhibiting his museum to a lady, who, in her 
miration, exclaimed, “I no longer wonder that 
Linniwus is so well known over the whole prov- 
ince of Upsala.” He, who had expected to hear 
her suy “the whole universe,” instead of the 
whole province, was so mortified, that he would 
show her nothing more. The sun of botanists— 
the man who had put nature to the rack to dis- 
cover her dearest secrets—the ocean of science— 
the moving mountain of erudition—the phrases 
of impudent ridicule were not too gross for his 
greedy vanity.—Life [/iustrated. 





Housetvite's 8 Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Apple Tapioca. 

Pare, core and quarter eight apples; take one-half 
tablespoonful of tapioca which has been soaked all night 
in water; put in one-half teacup of white sugir and 
flour; put the tapioca ro mixed in a stewpan, aud iet it 
simmer ten minutes; then put in the apples, and -immer 
ten minutes more. When cold, there will be a jelly 
ronnd the apples. 





Sauce Aristocratique. 

Green walnut juice, one part; anchovies, one part; 
cloves, mace and pimento bruised, one drachm of cach <0 
every pound of juice. Boil and strain, then to every pint 
add one pint of vinegar. half a pint of port wine, quarter 
ofa pint of soy, and a few shalotts. Let the whole stand 
a few days, and decant the clear liquor. 





Cold Slaw. 

Yolks of two eggs, a tablespoonful of cream, a «mall 
teaspoonful of mustard, a little salt, and two tablerpoona- 
ful of vinegar. If cream i« not used, put in « small 
lump of butter rubbed in a little flour. Cut the cabbage 
very fine, heat the mixture, and pour it on hot. 





Good Yeast. 

Boil one pound of good flour, a quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar, and half an ounce of salt. in two gallons of 
water for an hour. When nearly cold bo:tle and cork it 
closely. It will be fit for use in twenty four hours, and 
one pint will make eighteen pounds of bread 





Kitchen Odors. 

The unpleasant odors from boiling ham. cabbages, ete 
is completely corrected by throwing whole red peppers 
into the pot—et the same time that the Mavor of the had 
is improved. Pieces of charcoal will produce the same 
effect 


Nice light Buns. 

One pound of flour, six ounces of butter, two teaspoons 
tul of yeast powder, quarter of a pound of sogar. beat 
the yolk of an egg separately, half s gill of milk, andes 
few drops of essence of lemon , bake immediately 





Cream Custard. 

Mix « pint of cream with one of milk. five beaten eggs 
8 tablespoonful of four and three of sugar Add nutmeg 
to the taste, and bake the custards in cups of pie-piates 
in a quick oven 
To destroy Flies. 

Cold green tes, very strong, and eweetened with sugar 
when set aboot in saurers, attracts flirt and destre;s 





shade of the houses, or emerged into the broad 


them 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril 


Mant stores. in bound form, retig odeatrated with large 
orignal engravings, and forming the cheapest books ia 
price ever offered to the public) Byevy ome of thee 


works was written expressly for this evtablishoent, sod 
the copyright ts secured according te law We @ill send 
single copies by mail, post pard, for teemty comts each, oF 
s+z copies, post pard, for ome dolar 


THE LADY IMOGEN or, Tas Waeck axp Tux Coase 
This tale of Revolutionary times ix ome of those wort 
Valied sea-stortes ‘t ot whieh the late Prof legreham was 
~ popular tt ie told iw hie happiest veto, and ite cba 
acters are portrayed with marveiious lif lke effect 
Written for us by ..Paor J WH INGRAHAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tus Fans or ©» 
dvuanp Une an War Thik vivit 
tale of the | inte wer wed Teens co a7 ome of the tust wir kk 
dramatic we have ever published It t alee truthful 
to the history end acters of this stirring period of our 
modera etperience = Its auther enjoved extraordinary 
fiilities for gaining the actual know ledge pecesser) to 
sive production of bis captivating story, and hener ite 
truthfulness and excellence as an historical Howelette 
Writen forusby Carre CHARLES BE AVERILI 





| THE VOLUNTEER: or. Tux Mary or Montaney 


his is a capital wilitary story of the late Mexicen war, 
splendidly tilastrated by floe original engravings. aud 
forming one of the mest attractive tales ln our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real todividuals 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tee Monancn’s Last 
Kaips Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb bas produced, 
we think Chis the most artistic aod interesting. Uirace- 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
aud Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
en: suthor’s name famous 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE DOOMED KING: or, Tue Cnown any THe Sworn. 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most met i ory and Serta 
Written for us by........ FRANCIS A DURIVAGE. 
THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue Waeck on tae Inpian 
Ucean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best dl our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly aes the first to the inet 
page of the story. heal py waged, -diegaal l 
trait of a London pickpocket ara to to the life 
Written for us by . UTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEGGAR | OF L' ome: or, Tus Kestomation 
The locale of this a! ng lies in France sod 
Spain, at points tamitlar ts the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from aan =e he 
has been in of ow his 
thrilling story alone would make ng writer ‘R.. 
We vouch for it, that no one who pe ig the 


been read 

Sesnwonees oe. HUNTER. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, santas THE ans This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a 4 oe the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
peng _The rig of the plot and the vividness of 
the faverite author 
having surpassed ‘himeelf in this “inlightfe story of the 

sea and its romantic associations 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tur Guanven's Pior. 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furn' many illustre- 








story is brimming with novel and startling incide 
ritten expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE RUINED ABBEY: Sk, Tue Girseys oF Forest 
Hn. & tale of the time, during the reign 
of Charles I1., when conan er of Kngland, especially in 
the eounty of Kent, were the locale of the wanderiny 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme 
never-failing incident and adventure. tle is ‘reah with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
RED REVENGER: or, Tue Primate Kine oF so 
Fuomias Thi iahd of the ¢ Gur and its irlands ts 0} 

t portrays d romantic phases of it 
at a period hrs ” deny confilet was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the norayeming = 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 

THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tus Wip Curertain. A 
Moravian Tale. Thisisa highly interesting story of by- 


times, pea mag ferme of thrilling interest pecu- 
iar to the history whieh it oe 
one of Cobb's earliest and vidness 


romances, 
of which has given him such vast poplar This 


tale has been translated inte re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divowe rae Bace- 
WooDsMAN. A vivid story of Kast and W unrt 
in plot and character. The present is the ¢/ A edi- 
tiou of this remarkable tale, , with one exception, 
the best sel! we have ever neue — this es- 
tablishment, and the one ber the author considers 
RUTENANT B MURRAY. 


his best. By pune seavatess 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tut aan AND THE CaRDI- 
WAL. This Sicilian 6 of Sea and Shore is gs of 


striking interest, and the plot is aay conceived 

skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/ts edition aa 

this famous tale, the plot of which was never gered 
us nag aogtrg 


even by Dumas’s most 
can hardly inp & by watil be bas Salshed ore 
Written, expressly for us by.. AUSTIN CU. B RDICK. 
THE ROYAL YACHT: a) gore tur Wantock. A 
Revolutionary Romance and Land, abounding in 
incident and aavenere.. “_ Cobb woven some 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
, the Be ergs of which is at- 
tested by its parsing t! 


tions. 
Written expressly for us 4 “SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sua or Tux K 
This story of our Revolu' 
interest, and narrates with aud 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Major l’oore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eye: 4 ” greyed ro- 
mance, one would think written at 
. BEN: rT ey re POORE. 
iK; or, Tae Bette or Mapaip 





Written for us by.. 
THE UNKNOWN MAS 





sea dal to the 

Sie Gatling anbune. Asa tale of love end ta intrigue, it 

has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 

cessful neator of the affections who has writen tn in 

the present century. rye a story have been 
rench. 


pan 
Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tus Consrinatons or Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Biue Bea. Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of « revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrin was for a considerable period in 
the government service of ime and a, bong lnid the 
Ee of thi beantiful tale in he Caribbean 
Written for us by. .F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tux Secuers oF tae Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startiipg and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensel hitertn plot it 
has been compared to Maryatt's t wee novel, and cog eee 
reached seren editions. It is captivating tale f 
beginning to@md. By........ SYLVANUS cops. 3a. 
THE DANCING STAR: or. Tax Suvooten oF tus 
Cugsapeage. This isar cf the Comst and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life It is the moet popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and hes 
exceeded in the number of its editions hie famous 
“ Dancing Feather,” which it also does in interert 
Written expressly for us by......J. H INGRAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamions oF St. Antoun. 
This Komance of the © continent depicts scenes of a thrili- 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice duri 
a Bers ile of the last century Jt will be cecneunbeoed 
Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
phy of the United Atates a few sears since on « tour of 
observation among EKuropean fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts ef this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C. HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tus Cuup oF tne 
Sieresa A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sineali, in the heart of Funny Spain. It te the ment 
fascinating story of gipeey life ever published in this 
country, awd though truthful to life, ts yet nowt stort 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters 
Written expressly for as by. Da. J. H. ROBINPON 


THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tas Onacts anv rvs 





Patest This romance of ancient Tyre ie ome of the 
| most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a ver) glow- 
| ing picture of lite in that luxurious city. It hee been 
| dramatized and played im pearly every theatre in this 
country aad har passed through three editions in Lon 
don. The present ie the fowwrnts edition which we 
have published’ By BYLVANUB COBD, Ja 
| IVAN THE SERP: or. Tue Kersies avy Crmcessiax 
Thix ie a weil-told and highly graphic tale of lif, do 
| mestic and military, in Kussia Cireneste 
| Written expressly for us by aurtike ms BURDICR 
| THE BLACK | KNIGHT: or, Tut Wawpraixe Bout 
Mias | Thix characteristic renance of the days of 
| chivairy, abd in our author's aresi taking sty ie 
| Written expressty for as by Da J H RORINEON 
CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tae Boceanese oF rer Geis 
A romantic tory of the Bee and the hore This v on 
| other of those graphic een stories for which our author 
is mous 
Written for os by J CLINTON BARRINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: of Tue Franten (ave 
use A Legend of Oid Bpein «= This is 8 mort cherm 
ing #tory of the time of Philip I] , amd the days of the 
Ing oteitlon 
ritten expresely for os by STILVANUE « one, ok 
Address MM BALL, Put 
| No 22j Winter Ftreet, Reston, 1 Mass. 
SP POR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPoTS 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LOVE ME AS OF YORE. 


BY WILL ALLEN. 

O, take me to your heart again— 
O, take me, I implore! 

Forget the words that made us part, 
And love me as of yore! 

O, bitter, bitter were the words 
That made us sadly part; 

But O, forget them '—0, forget, 
And love me as of yore! 


Wo meet, but ah, thy look is cold, 
And cold is every tone; 

We meet, but ah, as strangers meet — 
Thy every smile is gone. 

O, chide me not, nor look so cold, 
But smile as once before; 

And take me to your heart again, 
And love me as of yore! 


AMBITION. 
‘Woe to thee, wild ambition! I employ 
Despair’s low tones thy dread effects to tell ; 
Born in high heaven, her thou couldst destroy, 
And but for thee there been a hell. 


The 8 
higher beings learned to aspire ; 
ae attempt, and doomed the world to death. 
Magu A. Brooks. 


MODESTY. 


worth neglected lies, 
fame doth with her blasts adorn 


M 
While partial 
Such deeds alone as pride and pomp 
Deeds of ill sort, and mischievous emprise. 
SHENSTONE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship is like the sun’s eternal rays; 
Not daily benefits exhaust the 4 
It still is giving, and still burns the same.—Gar. 


Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE PERILS OF A NIGHT, 
A TALE OF 1777. 











aR 
BY FRANCIS A. COREY. 
eee 


Aunt Bessie was an inveterate story teller. 
Her tales all of them good, acquired an addition- 
al interest to us from the knowledge that they 
were for the most part actual experiences, glean- 
ed either from her own life, which had been a 
strangely adventurous one, or the private history 
of some of her nearest friends. The following 
Revolutionary ini » d in an 
abrupt manner which had grown to be habitual, 
she related to us many years ago, in nearly the 
following words : 

“For more than an hour all had been bustle 
and confusion. Cattle were driven off, boxes 
packed, furniture brought out, wagons loaded, 
and all the harry and commotion incident to the 
sudden flight of half a score of peaceably-inclined 
families from as many uncomfortable log-houses 
situated in the nearly unbroken wilderness of 
northern New York, reigned throughout our 
little settlement. 

“A short time before, unwelcome news had 
been received. A messenger had arrived from 
Burton Lodge, a small fort halt a mile away to 
the north, so called from the officers who com- 
manded it, with the intelligence that General 
Burgoyne and his army had at last arrived in the 
vicinity, and that scouting parties of tories and 
Indians were being constantly sent out, commit- 
ting all sorts of cruelties and depredations, and 
we might at any moment be surprised and at- 
tacked by them. An invitation was sent at the 
same time by Captain Burton for us to remove 
as soon as possible to the fort, for greater securi- 
ty, and that our men might be in a better situa- 
tion to defend us, than while scattered so far 
apart, 





msequently, as the plan was considered 
worthy of attention, all was bustle and preparation. 
At last, after a wearisome delay, which seemed 
an age to my impatient spirit, everything was 
got ready. We all started together, Uncle Will, 
Cousin Philip, Katie, Jennie, and myself, with 
our neighbors and friends about us, and the load- 
ed wagons and teamsters following closely be- 
hind. The distance was very short, but I am 
sure it appeared almost endless to us all, at least 
it did to me, and I never was so glad as when we 
reached the fort. The insecurity of our situation 
frightened me, and I am sure I was not the only 
one of our number who felt some emotions of 
dread while thinking of the perils which encom- 
passed us. 

“We were expected, and our reception was 
quite cordial. Willing hands assisted us to 
alight from our conveyances, and helped us to 
Stow away the baggage we had brought, so that 
in half an hour we had all gathered in one of the 
larger upper rooms. It was not expected that 
we should converse much. We thought too 
deeply pur that ! 

“ Hours passed on, and as no enemy made its 
appearance, things went along quietly enough 
until after sunset. Then I stationed myself at 
one of the windows, to be ready to act upon any 
emergency which might occur. The prospect 
spread out before me was a richly diversified one 
of hill, valley, meadow, and water, while away 
to the south the roofs of the houses we had de- 
serted, were plainly to be discerned. I could not 
but admire this view, notwithstanding the pre- 
occupied state I was in. 

“Another thing added considerably to the 
grandeur of the scene. Dark, heavy clouds were 
sailing rapidly overhead, forming themselves in- 
to all sorts of fantastic shapes as they shot athwart 
the sky, while a long line of inky blackness ex- 
tended for some distance above the horizon where 
the sun had just disappeared. The view was 

dered more b iful and sublime by its diver- 
sity, but I was soon recalled from the contempla- 
tion of the changes which were so rapidly taking 
place around me, by something of far more im- 
portance to myself, and to those I loved. 








“J had made a fortunate discovery for the 


welfare of us all. Upon the summit and sides of | 
an abrupt hill, not more than twenty rods away | 
to the left, a quantity of logs was lying, which 
had been cut some time before, and allowed to 
remain. Some sudden movement at last fixed | 
my attention upon this spot in particular. I | 
possessed considerable penetration in those days, | 
and I had not been on the watch five minutes be- | 
fore I could have sworn that a particular portion 
of the logs, which extended from the summit of | 
the hill to near the base, had moved from their | 
first resting place. Half an hour before I shéuld 
have cried out at the discovery. Then I merely 
called Philip to my side. 

“© Oar foes are coming,’ I said to him, quiet- 
ly. ‘Do you see those logs on the hill yonder? 
Every one of them conceals the form of an 
enemy!’ 

“Impossible! What do you mean, Bessie ?’ 
he asked, staring at me in dismay. 

“*Look! See for yourself if they are in the 
same spot they were half an hour since. I may 
be mistaken—but you will know!” 

“He looked at them steadily and earnestly for 
a moment. 

“* You are right, Bessie,’ he answered, at last. 
‘You have made a discovery which not a single 
man in the garrison would have done.’ 

“He pressed my hands with sudden warmth 
between his own. 

“*T am proud of your penetration and cour- 
age,’ he continued. ‘ They do honor to all your 
friends and those who love you, as well as to 
yourself.’ 

“He would have said more ifthe same strain, 
but I stopped him, and merely telling me to con- 
tinue to use the same discretion with which I 
had proved myself gifted, he turned away to 
speak with Captain Burton. As quickly and 

iselessly as possible, our companions were 
made acquainted with the new peril which threat- 
ened us, and preparations commenced to meet it 
in a proper and worthy manner. 

“As might be expected, the announcement 
caused some disturbance among the more timid 
of the women and children, but it was soon quell- 
ed, and all proved themselves to be worthy the 
stations they held as wives and offspring of sol- 
diers. The men stopped every now and then to 
speak an encouraging word, as they went about 
their duties, which served to keep up our spirits 
somewhat. Half an hour passed, and it had 
grown to be quite dark. I still stood at the win- 
dow, when I saw a man spring suddenly out 
from behind the nearest log, and ascend a tree, 
probably to reconnoitre. The thick foliage en- 
tirely concealed him from view for a while, then 
a sudden gust of wind parted the branches so 
that, I could very plainly distinguish him. It 
was an Indian! 

“Captain Burton passed me just then. I 
touched his arm. 

“* Do not expose yourself in view of that tree, 
yonder, sir,’ I said. 

“Why, have the devils got there so soon?” 
he asked, with sudden eagerness. 

“Yes. An Indian has just concealed him- 
self in the branches.” 

“<¢ An Indian! I suspected the red fiends were 
about from the caution of their movements! 
What do you say, boys—shall I fire into him, or 
wait, and give them the first chance?” 

“« Yes, yes! fire away, and let them see we 
are not to be caught napping!’ were the ready 
answers that came from the men. It was all the 
brave captain wished, and turning to a loop-hole 
which commanded a view of the spot, he raised 
his rifle. Again the wind parted the branches, 
as if in compliance with his wishes, leaving the 
form of the Indian fully exposed. For one mo- 
ment his eye glanced along the barrel, and then 
a sharp report succeeded, followed almost imme- 
diately bya shrill cry of pain and rage. His 
aim had been a sure one, and the soul of the In- 
dian went out to join those already in the happy 
hunting grounds. 

“An almost unearthly silence followed, but it 
was of short duration. Then a terrible sound, 
that made many hearts quail, rose on the evening 
air, the horrid war-cry of the Indians! The 
struggle had begun! From every side dark 
forms arose, faintly discernible by the waning 
light, and in less than half an hour, more than 
three hundred blood-thirsty savages had gathered 
before the illy-defended garrison. An hour of 
unceasing terror followed. Shot upon shot was 
fired in upon us, bravely answered by the reports 
of the rifles of our own party, the men having 
stationed themselves at every convenient loop- 
hole, prepared to defend families, friends and 
property with their lives. 

“ At last the enemy ceased firing, and a man, 
plainly discernible by the aid of the torches he 
carried, bearing a white flag, approached the gate 
of the lodge alone. It was a white man, and I 
uttered an exclamation of joy 6n becoming ac- 
quainted with the fact, but my emotions of self- 
congratulation and delight were soon at an end, 
when I observed the serious expression of Philip’s 





face. 

“*Do not be too hopeful, Bessie,’ he said. 
‘The rude savages of these wilds would show us 
far more mercy than some of our white brothers.’ 

“*Do you think he would do us harm?’ I 
asked quickly. 

“*T certainly cannot expect that he means us 
well, at least judging from what has just trans- 
pired. I suspect he must be either an English- 
man or. tory, and consequently one of our 
worst enemies.” 

“The result proved the correctness of his sur- 
mise. The man halted at a convenient distan ce, 
and called, in good English, for the surrender of 
the lodge in the name of his Britannic majesty. 
The demand was listened to by our men in 
derision. 

“You don’t come in proper trim to expect 
that,’ was the reply of our gallant captain. ‘ Had 
you brought twice as many of those howling red- 
skins with you, our answer would have been the 
same |’ 

“The man stopped, and seemed to be think- 
ing deeply for some moments. At last he called 
in a tone that was meant to be conciliatory : 

** Surrender at once, and it shall fare better 
with you! I promise you, in that case, the pro- 








tection of the British governor, and the security 





of your lives and property. (aur terms are easy, | 
only swear allegiance to the British crown.’ 


ton was the most excited by it He clatched his 
rifle nervously, as he sprang to the nearest loop- 
hole. 

“*We don’t know your King George,’ he 
cried tauntingly, ‘and if he wants us, he must 
come for us! You don’t catch us relying upon 
his promises or yours, or those of any of your 
detestable kind !’ 

“* Then prepare yourself as well as possible for 
the result of your refusal,’ was the angry retort, 
‘for you shall yet live to repent it!’ 

“He moved hastily away, and the firing was 
resumed with increased diligence. Thus it went 
on for nearly an hour. Then I noticed that the 
captain suddenly began to grow restless, and ap- 
pear ill at ease. At last he called two or three 
of his most trusty men aside. I was near enough 
to them to catch their words. 

“*T do not wish to alarm you unnecessarily,’ 
he said, ‘but I think our position is beginning 
to become dangerous. I do not fear those howl- 
ing devils without, so long as we have proper 
means of defence, but this will not be for many 
hours. There is scarcely a horn of powder left 
in the last keg !’ 

“His companions were silent for a moment, 
in astonishment and dismay. 

“*That’s bad, certainly, captain,’ spoke Jim 
Robinson, the eldest of them. ‘There’s plenty 
of it in the cellar at my house, if we could only 
get toit! I came in such a hurry, it was left 
behind.’ 

“Tt will be impossible for any one to leave 
the fort undiscovered in quest of it, I suppose, 
Well, we will do what we can with the little we 
have at hand, and then decide upon our course. 
If the contest is continued much longer, the se- 
curity of us all will depend upon being able to 
gain p ion of it, h 
“ They turned away, and again took their part 
in the contest which was raging. But what I 
had heard was enough to decide me. I sought 
out cousin Jennie immediately. 

“* Now,’ I said, in a low, earnest tone, which 
decided her at once, ‘I have formed a sudden 
plan which I am determined to carry out. You 
must not raise a single objection, for all you can 
say will be useless. I am going to leave the fort! 
Now what I require of you, is to descend to the 
rear with me, where no one will be liable to see 
us, and take away the ladder after I have reach- 
ed the ground. Not a word, now, for I must go, 
I tell you! Perhaps the safety of us all depends 
upon it! The men are already out of powder. 
I know where there is some, and shall endeavor 
to obtain it. Come!’ 

“T believe I really frightened her into submis- 
sion, for she obeyed me passively. I had hardly 
reached the ground, however, before a shout 
from the men I had just left, informed me that I 
had been seen, though not recognized. I did 
not stop to learn the extent of the discovery, but 
crept along in the shadow a short distance, and 
then fled as fast as my weary limbs would carry 
me. [had not fully realized the consequences 
of my mad project, until fairly on the way. 
Then I could not return. The thought of the 
savage foes by whom I was surrounded, made 
me sick at heart, but I could hear their cries up- 
on the opposite side of the fort, and I hoped by 
being cautious and silent in my movements, and 
keeping in the shade of the forest, to be enabled 
to elude them. 

“I knew well where to find the hut of Robin- 
son, for I had been there many times before, and, 
though situated nearly half a mile away, I was 
but very few moments in performing the journey. 
I entered the house without difficulty, and found 
a candle in the kitchen, which I lighted to assist 
me in the search. With this I descended to the 
cellar, and then, after a careful selection, took 
possession of a couple of small kegs which I 
thought I could carry. With my prizes I again 
ascended to the kitchen. Here my good fortune 
seemed to desert me, for I had hardly reached 
this spot and extinguished the candle, before I 
heard steps approaching, and the guarded tones 
of two or more men just outside. 

“ My first thought was to yield quietly, with- 
out a word or struggle, for I felt assured these 
could be no friends of mine. But love of life 
was yet altogether too strong within me. Hard- 
ly knowing what I was doing, I placed myself 
behind the door, so that it opened directly upon 
me, and stood trembling there until I saw it 
pushed back, entirely concealing me from view, 
and heard three or four men enter. They grop- 
ed about the room a few moments, and at last 
found the candle, which they lighted. 

«¢Let’s search the cellar first,’ said one of the 
men. ‘If old Robinson left anything valuable 
here, he’d be sure to stow it away in some such 
place ! 

“ His companions appeared to approve of the 
same course, and much to my relief, they de- 
scended the stairs together. When they were 
fairly out of sight, I felt that I had no time to 
lose, and hastily catching up the powder, I sprang 
noiselessly from the house. I ran with all the 
speed my trembling limbs would afford me, to- 
wards the fort, where I could still hear the occa- 
sional report of fire-arms. J had not proceeded 
far, however, before I was brought to a sudden 
stop. A tall, dark form rose in the path before 
me! It was too late to turn aside, and I could 
only sink to the ground in utter terror and 
despair. But this lasted only a moment, for a 
hand was placed softly upon my head, anda 
voice I well remembered, asked : 

“Ts it indeed you, darling, out in this wild 
place?’ 

“¢ Philip—Philip—I am so glad you have 
come!’ I could only sob, in reply. 

“* You were very foolish to depart upon such 
an errand as this,’ he said, ‘ bat I will not scold 
you! you deserve too much praise for the mo- 
tive which prompted you for that!’ 

“*But I’ve got the powder—I’ve got the pow- 
der—here it is, Philip—under my shawl!’ I 
cried, earnestly. 

“He pressed me with sudden warmth to his 





“*Bless you! God bless you, my Bessie!’ 
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he spoke, hoarsely. ‘You deserve a great re- 


ward for this! Though it is still very uncertain 
“A murmur of scorn and indignation ran from | 
| mouth to mouth among the men. Captain Bur- | 


whether we shall ever again reach our friends 
alive, And though you must have perished had I 
not so soon discovered your absence, and the rea- 
son, still I cannot help saying you have done a 
great and noble action!’ 

“ He raised me in his strong arms as he said 
this, and turned towards the fort. The journey 
was mostly performed in silence, for our hearts 
were full—we felt no inclination to speak. Long 
enough before we reached our destination, the 
clouds which at first had looked dark and lower- 
ing above us, suddenly parted, and the full moon 
shone pleasantly down upon us, and lighted up 
our pathway. This rendered our situation so 
much the more alarming. Nevertheless, we un- 
derstood our position, perfectly. We were sur- 
rounded by enemies, we might be surprised at 


any moment; everything was in favor of our | 


foes, even the new-born beauty and brightness of 
the night, and we were two weak creatures at 
the most, illy enabled to defend ourselves, yet 
we would not entirely despair. 

“The firing had ceased, and we hardly knew 
in whose hands we might find the fort, still we 
pressed on eagerly. After awhile we came fully 
in view of it, and then at once comprehended the 
true state of affairs. The savages and their in- 
citers had only retired to deliberate, and were 
grouped together a little beyond gun-shot from 
the fort. Philip thought a moment, and then 
asked : 

“* Are you yet strong and brave, Bessie? Can 
you attempt a great feat?” 

“* You can only try me,’ I endeavored to say, 
energetically. 

“*T will! There, give me your hand! Now 
our lives depend upon our speed! We must 
reach that fort, yonder, before we attract the at- 
tention of our enemies, or we are lost !’ 

“ The distance was not very great, for we stood 
in the nearest shude to it which would conceal 
us, and summoning all the strength and resolu- 
tion possible, at a sign from Philip we sped for- 
ward with lightning-like rapidity. One handred 
yards were gained—two—the distance half ac- 
complished—when suddenly we heard the yells 
of the savages at the right. We were discover- 
ed! We would not pause to look around, but 
on, on, we sped—faster—faster—every nerve 
was strained, every exertion put forth, life or 
death was at the issue, and you may well believe 
no effort was spared! Shot after shot was fired 
at us, hatchet after hatchet went whizzing past, 
still we kept on, undismayed and unharmed ! 
Our foes were just behind us, we were almost in 
their power, but the gate was reached at last— 
opened suddenly by our friends, who had been 
on the watch—and then I sank forward, faint 
and dizzy from exertion, and fell senscless into 
the arms which were extended to receive me. 
But we, and all our friends in the fort were 
saved !” 





BIG WAVES. 


When the great ocean is disturbed it forms 
large surface waves. In a gale, such waves have 
been more than once measured, and it is found 
that the extreme height from the top to the deep- 
est depression of large storm waves has been 
nearly tifty feet, their length being from four 
hundred to six h d yards, and their rate of 
motion through the water about half a mile a 
minute. Such waves, breaking over an obstacle 
of any kind, or mingling strangely with the 
clouded atmosphere raging above, are the wild- 
est, grandest, and most terrible phenomena of 
nature. When they approach land they break 
up into much smaller bodies of water, but these 
are often lifted by shoals and obstructed by rocks 
till they are thrown up in masses of many tons 
to a height of more than a hundred feet. The 
tidal wave is another phenomenon of water mo- 
tion of a hat ditt kind, producing an 
alternate rise and fall of the water over all parts 
of the ocean every twelve hours. In addition to 
the true waves there are also many definite 
streams of water conveying large portions of the 
sea from one latitude to another, modifying the 

P of the adj land, and producing 
a mixture of the waters at the surface or at some 
depth which cannot but be extremely conducive 
to the general benefit of all living beings. Storm 
tides, or those waves which occasionally rush 
without any pause along narrow and contined 
seas, or up funnel-shaped inlets, have occasional- 
ly proved disastrous to a fearful extent. Thus 
it is recorded that upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand persons perished in the year 1232, and 
again in 1242, in this way, numerous complete 
villages and towns being washed away by a wave 
advancing from the North Sea over the low lands 
of Holland. Between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick the ordinary spring tide rises to a 
height of a hundred feet, sweeping away the cat- 
tle feeding on the shiores.—London Journal. 

















WITTY REPLIES. 


T have the following communicated from an 
ear-witness: ‘‘ Weel, Peggy,” said a man to 
an old family servant, “I wonder yer aye single 
yet?” ‘Me marry,” said she, indignantly, “I 
wadna gie my single life fur a’ the double anes I 
ever saw.” * 

An old woman: was exhorting a servant once 
about her ways. “‘ You serve the deevil,”’ suid 
she. “Me!” said the girl; “na, na, I dinna 
serve the deevil, 1 serve ae single lady.” 

A baby was out with the nurse, who walked it 
up and down a garden. “Is’t a laddie or a las- 
sie?” said the gardener. ‘A laddie,” said the 
maid. ‘ Weel,” says he, “I’m glad o’ that, for 
there’s ower mony women in the world.” “ Hech 
man,” says Jess, ‘div ye no ken there's aye 
maist sawn o’ the best crap?” 

The answers of servants used curiously to 
illustrate the habits and manners of the times— 
as the economical modes of her mistress’s life 
were well touched by the lass who thus desenbed 
her ways and domestic habits with her house- 
hold: ‘“She’s vicious upo’ the wark; but eh, 
she’s very mysterious of the victualing.”’ 
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Mester's Picnic, 
THE TRa’ 
Cat this out, ve tea drinkers, and bestow | for f 


Teference ; it is a sort of tea-bacchanalian 
be sang to the tune of © The fes-kettle 


The tea’ the tea’ the genuine ta 

Souchong. Young Hyson Gunpowder, Bohes 
Without a leaf that was pot found 

Growing on Houqua’s famous ground 

Tt Mile the teapot, and from the speut 

The hand of beauty pours it owt 


1m for the ten’ I'm for the tea! 

No choe slate, coflee, or such, for me. 

No sky-biue milk to blend with its flow 

No silepce when round doth the tes-tray Pd 
If friends drop in. we will hall with giee 
Their presence, and qual our cups Of tea’ 


ware 
omg sod shoaid 


1 love—O, how I love to sip 

The Seen, green tree with my willing lip. 
When the toast is brown and the mufflus hot 
Aud there 's plenty of greem im the ehiaa-pot, 
Aud to talk some scandal, aod how below 
Matters and things in this werk! do ge 


Talking of tea puts us in mind of the place where it 
comes from. Just hmagine a (hinese lover stogteg the 
followlog love-song, with his eyes try lng to stretch them. 
selves behind his ears, and bh long ** pig-tatt ’ swaying 
to and fro. We may as well adi here, to render the eub- 
ve the aa inviting, that the art of singing tu Chinese 

fe as pear as bie a eat-com i 
Nn Ae — cert —h be 
A CHINESE LOVE sone 
I give thee all, I can no more, 
Except a poond of tea; 
My heart and gong are aid the store 
That I have got for thee. 


A gong, whose thund'ring twang reveals 
More noise than any bell; “ 

And better still, a heart that feels 
Much more than gong cam teil 


THE VRIXTER’S EPITAPH 
Here lies his form in pi, 
Beneath this bank with bviars overgrown | 
How many cases, far unworthier, /ir 
‘Neath some rrposing siowe 


No column points our loss— 
No sculptured caps bis history declare, 
Although he lived « follower of the «ross, 
A member of the tar. 


The golden rule he priaed, 
And left it as a foden of his love; 
And all bis deeds corrected and revised, 
Are registered above. 


The copy of his wrengs— 
The proo/s of all his pr-ety are there; 
And the fair tre whieh to truth belongs 
Will prove his titie fair. 


Though now in death's em race, 

A mowdermg heap our luckless brother lice, 
He ‘ll re-appear om Gabriel's royal chase, 

And /itsk-it to the skies. 


In the Parie Court of Correctional Police, recenthy, 
Jady, by DO means young, advaneed coquettishiy to the 
witness stand to give her testimony. * What is your 
name ”’—** Virginie Loustatot.”"—* What ie your age’ 
* Pwenty-five.” (Exclamations ef incredulity from the 
audience.) The lady's evidence being taken, she regained 
her place, still coquettishly bridling, and the next witness 
was introduced. This one was a full-grown young man 

Your name?” said the jud; ‘Isadore Loustatot ” 
“Your age”’—* Twenty-seven years.’— Are you @ 
Telative of the last witness’"’—* 1 am her son. ”—* Thue 

ler! murmared the mungistrate, “your mother must 
have married very young.’ 


A sailor poet on the sea writes a valentine to his Inédy- 
love, iu whieh he says: 
Fly, white winged sea-bird following fast, 
That dips around our foamy wake 
Go nestle in her virgin breast, 
And kiss her pure lips for my sake! 
The “ white-winged sea-bird " that suggests itself le an 
albatross—and if this be the ornithological specimen de- 
signated, we should like to see how it would manage te 
‘nestle in her virgin t,"’ as suggested by the poet. 


When young Hodge first came to town his father tobd 
him it would be polite when being helped to dinner, to 
say to the host, ‘ flalf that, Hf you please’ It so bap 
pened that at the first dinner to which he was invited, o 
sucking pig was one of the cishes. The 
with bis knife to the porker, 
jodge, wil vorite dish, or haunech 
of mutton?” Upon which, recoflecting his lesson, he re- 
plied, ‘ Half that, if you please,” to the consternation of 
all present. ve SE * 

A little lawyer appearing as evktence in one of the 
courts, was asked by a tie counsellor what profes- 
sion he was of; and having seplied he was an attorney — 
* You a lawyer?” said Brief. * Why, Tean put you 
my pocket!’—‘ Very likely you may,” rejolmd the 
other; ‘tand if you do. you will have more law ip jour 
pocket than you ever had in your Acad" 


A woman appeared in the court of Louisville, recently, 
to be ay nted guardian for her ehild, when the follow- 
ing colloquy ensued: 

** What estate has your chiki?” 

* Plaze your honor, | don’t understand.’’ 

“Tsay, what bas she id 

* Chills and faver, plaze yer honor.”’ 


A young lawyer lately concluded his argument im = 
ease of trespass with the following sublime burst :—"' If 
gentlemen of the jury, the defendant's hogs are permit. 
to roam at large over the fair flelds of my client with im- 
punity and without pokes—then—yes, then, indeed, have 
our forefathers fought, and bied, and died in vain'” 


Mr. Pitt, walking one evening with Eimund Burke, 
and the latter coming to a short post fixed im the pave- 
ment, which, in the he took 
to be a boy standing in his way, said hastily, “Get out 
of my way, boy !’—** That boy, sii 





ir,” anid Pitt, ie a post- 
boy, who never turns out of the way for anybody.’ 


Two gentlemen, noted for their fondness of exaggers- 
tion, were discussing the fare at the different hotels. One 
observed that at his hotel he had tea so strong it was 
necessary to confine it ap iron vessel. “At mine,’ said 
the other, *' it is made so weak it has not strength to rum 
out of the tea-pot.”” 

Theodore Hook once dined with Hatehett. “ Ab, my 
dear fellow,’ anid his host, deprecatingly, “ lam sorry to 
say that you ‘ll not get to-day such o uiower as our friend 
Tom Moore gave us.’ —"* Cer ly not,’ replied Hook, 
* from a Hatchett one can expect nothing but a chop.’ 


Say this correctly without stopping —‘' Bandy-legged 
Barachio Mustachio Whiskerifusticus the bald and brave 
Bombardino of Bagdad helped Abomilique Biue-Beard 
Bashaw of Babelmandel to beat down an abominable 
Bumble Bee at Baisora.”’ 


Division.—* Sure I'm heir to an immense estate under 
my father’s will. When be ordered my eldest brother to 
divide che house with me! and, by St. Patrick, he did it 
—for he tuk the inside himself and gave me the outside.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMB CIRCLE 


This long blished and well-k weekly paper 
after fificen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a “ household word’ from Maine to Uslifor 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
aod country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American bome, 





because 

Cw It is just such @ paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce into the family circle 

Ca It is printed on the finest satin-curfaced paper, 
with new type, and in & neat and beautiful ety in 

Sa It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver 





Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character. 





DOING A LANDLORD. 

An amusing incident connected with a sharp 
landlord and a teachable tenant, is told by the 
Hartford Times, as follows: ‘ A man hired a 
house in Hartford, some time ago, on a lease, 
one of the conditions of which was, that if the 
rent was not paid within five days of the expira- 
tion of each month, the house should be vacated, 
After occupying about six months, the tenant 
found another place that suited him better, and 

q d of his landlord a release from his bar- 
gain. He was refused, and told to confine him 
self strictly to the terms of the lease, which he 
did, by neglecting payment for his month's rent 
and then vacating.’ 








He who can crush his enemy, but forbears, is 
born to be a conqueror. 





in its sight super-royal pages 
Co It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
. , miscellany, wit and hamor 
It is carefully edited by MM _ Ballou, who bas 
twenty years of editorial experience in Boston 
ite large, 


word or line 


taste for all that is good and beautiful in bumatty 
It is acknowledged that the good influence of euch 

& paper in the home cireie is almost incairulali« 

yr Its suggestive pages provoke in the young am in- 
yuiring spirit, and add to their stores of Know lmdige 

ZF its columns are free from polities and si: ~arring 
topics, ita object being te make home happy 

CH It te for these reasous that it has for years been #0 
popular s favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


i: ei. tape * and one to getior-« of ctob 16 
mocous Overt 
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are sent together for $2 per year ; 
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